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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO.MY STEED. 
Onward thou dashes’t gallant steed, 
Away from all the haunts of men! 
My heart from care is wholly freed, 
And revels in, bright dreams again. 








Men call thee beast!, Away—away, 
Thou art to me a chosen friend—, 
Press on to where the bright rills play 

And vigor to thy sinews lend! 


Ha! Steed, thou hear’st—and now thy bound 
Is graceful asa billow’s sweep— 

The eagle’s soaring wing hath found 
No freedom greater than thy leap. 


And now we climb the oak-crowned hill; 
The valley smiles like one Pve loved— 
And breezes bathe my brow, and fill 
My heart with kindness heaven-approved. 


The light ¢louds in the distance loom, 
Like Hopes before youth’s tearless eye ; 

And blithely in the woodland gloom, 
Each bird lifts up his voice on high. 


, 


My inind is growing young again, 
Flings off the discipline of years, 
Forgets that joy is ever vain, 
A gleam upon a fount of tears. 


The fire of other days now glows, 
Diffusing fervor o’er my frame ;-- 

Free as thy mane, the hot blood flows 
And circles round my heart like flame. 


My spirit echoes every strain 

That floats upon the merry breeze— 
And riots oer the spreading plain 

Or mounts to starry heights with ease. 


Onward, my steed, with right good will— - 
We've left the world of care behind— 
Hope glances from each playful rill, 
And songs of joy are on the wind! Ti 


H.S. 
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"MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


—————— 


THE SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES. 

The recent death of William H. Ireland, whose name 
has become identified with the literary history of the i8th 
century, by the singular imposition of which he was the 
author, has been noticed im this and almost every other 
paper in the United States, and given rise to editorial 
comments, in which, we think, injustice js done to his 
memory. He has been represented as one of the greatest 
imposters whom the world ever knew, and the impression 
onthe mind of every one not acquainted with the real 
facts of the case, is, no doubt, ‘extremely unfavorable to 
his character. For nearly forty years he has struggled 
on through life, with poverty,, distrust and prejudice, and 
finally gone down to the grave a sorrowing, suffering and 
broken-hearted man, the victim of a youthful indiscretion, 
which at the present day, would have no other effect than 
to make its perpetrator a lion of the first magnitude—the 
observed of all observers for a season, and the brightest 
star of fashionable dinners, parties and drawing-rooms. 
He deceived the literati of his day; their vanity was mor- 
tified at having become the dupe of a beardless boy—and 
he never was forgiven. We think it is but just to poor 
Ireland, that the real truth of the story should be known; 
and we feel confident that a brief but true account of the 
celebrated Shakspeare forgeries will at once prove inter- 
esting to many of your readers, and at the same time have 
tt least a partial tendency to set the character’ of their 
author in a better light before the present generation, than 
that in which it is now regarded. , . 

Samuel Ireland, the father of William H., was a great 
hunter-up of old books, parchments, cvins, and other ‘‘an- 








‘l|reverence for Shakspeare, that he made a pilgrimage to 





tiquarian gear,” and a still greater admirer of Shakspeare. 


— 





He resided in London, and appears to have enjoyed a 
handsome competence, and moved in a sphere of life that 
brought hint into the acquaintance of most of the distin- 
guished literary characters of his time. Among these, 
were Malone, Steevens, and other commentators of 
Shakspeare, and it was no doubt by the labors of these 


|igentlemen and the indefatigable. researches among the 
jobscurities, real or imaginary, of the great dramatist, 


that Mr. Ireland’s enthusiasm was awakened. He en- 
couraged in his son a taste similar to his own; supplied 
him liberally with money for the purchase of such literary 
curiosities as were and still are to be picked up in the old 
book-stalls of London; and always rewarded him with praise 
and presents when he brought home any antiquated book, 
or coin, or other object of virtu that possessed the cardinal 





merit of rarity. So great was'the father’s enthusiastic 


Stratford and the adjacent villages, where he rammaged 
among the old houses and the memories of the old 
people, with aJl the zeal of a veteran antiquary, for some 
relic or tradition that might be yet existing unknown to 
the world at large, and succeeded in picking up various 
matters of one sort and another, which he, at least, was 
willing to receive as legitimate relics of his worshipped 
poet. On this expedition he was accompanied by his son 
William, then a boy of about sixteen. 

Soon after, the’ lad was. articled.to a conveyancér in 
chancery, where much of his time was employed in ex- 
amining and copying old deeds and other parchments, of 
which there was in the office a large collection, as is often 
the case in England. By this means he acquired a 
knowledge of the antique style of writing and spelling, 
as well as of the peculiar Jook which papers and parch- 
ments acquire by great age, and considerable skill in imi- 
tating the writing-of others, which he often practised, as 
boys occasionally do from idleness. 

It happened, one day, that he bought at a stall, a thin 
quarto tract, published in the reign of Elizabeth, and dedi- 
cated to her by the author. The tract waa richly bound 


in vellum, with the queen’s arms stamped in gold upon the |} 


cover, and this circumstance suggested to lis mind, the 
probability that it was the actual copy presented to her 
majesty—which, if it could be established, would add ma- 
terially to the value of the relic in the eyes of a genuine 
virteoso. When this idea occurred to him, he thought it 
would be a good joke to play off a trick upon his father, 
by making him believe it; and having diluted some com- 
mon ink with water, and torh a blank leaf from an old 
manuscript’ volume in the office, he wrote upon it in a 
quaint crabbed hand, and the ancient style of spelling, and 
episile-dedicatory to the queen, which he then thrust be- 
tween the pasteboard of the cover and the vellum that had 
originally been fastened to it, but had become loose. He 
then gave it to his father, who received it as undoubtedly 
genuine, and was highly gratified at the possession of such 
a rarity. r 

There is a curious circumstance connected with this first 
deception, which is worthy of notice. Before taking the 
tract to his father, tlre boy showed his forged epistle to a 
bookbinder of his acquaintance, telling him he had just 
written. it, and the use he intended to make of it. The 
binder had a journeyman, who, on looking at the writing, 
told young Ireland that he could make * better old’ ink” 
than he. had used, and in fact did prepare for him a mix- 
ture, which, on the paper being held near the fire, assu- 
med a perfect appearance of old age; this mixture Ireland 
afterward used in- his forgeries, and strange to say, actual- 
ly went to the man and obtained afresh supply at the very 
time when all England was ringing with the pretended 
discovery of the Shakspeare manuscripts, and yet escaped 
detection. 

It may be supposed that old Mr. Ireland’s enthusiasm 
concerning Shakspeare was not a little increased’ by his 
pilgrimage to Stratford; for some time after his return, he 
could talk-of scarcely any other subject, and he often de- 
clared, so great’ was his yereration for the bard, and so ea- 
ger his antiquarian mania withal, that he would willingly 
give half ‘his library, to become possessed even of Shaks- 
peare’s signature alone. The boy, anxious to gratify his 
father, made'a careful examination of all the old papers in 
his employer’s office, m the hope that among them, he 


not succéeding, spent a considerable time in routing a- 
mong the musty stores of several dealers in old parch- 
ment, but still to no purpose. At last, the idea struck 
him, that he could make an autograph; and fired with the 
thought, he immediately proceeded to put it in execution. 

It is well known that there are four signatures of Shaks- 
peare in existence; and, so far as is known, but four.— 
Three of these are te his will, preserved in Doctor’s Com- 
mons, and the other to a mortgage deed, formerly in the 
possession of Garrick, and now in, the British Museum. 
Fac similes have often been published, in various editions 
of the plays, and with some of these before him, young Ire- 
land, having cut a piece of parchment from an old rent- 
roll, and selected a deed engrossed in the time of James 
the First.for a model, sat himself dowa to his strange task. 
Imitating the phraseology and penmanship of the deed as 
closely as possible, he drew up a lease as from Shakspeare 
to one Michael Fraser; affixed to it the signature of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, following as accurately as he could the 
fac similies, and writing that of Micl. Fraser with his left 
hand, to change the character as much as possible. He 
was then much perplexed with the seals. In the time of 
James the First, these were made of wax-not sealing wax 
—and not impressed on the deed, as now, but appended to 
it by narrow stripsof parchment. Having prepared and 
fastened his strips, he first attempted to melt some old 
seals, intending to make one from the wax, but instead of 
meltifig, they crumbled to powder. New wax he dared 
not use, as its appearance and consistence are totally dif- 
ferent from those of seals made two or three centuries ago; 
‘and it was not until after several experiments and failures 
that he succeeded. He contrived tosplit anold seal with 
a heated knife—placed the strip of parchment between the 
halves—and then united them again with some wax of a 
less ancient date, which he melted and poured between, 
rubbing the edge with soot and coal ashes to prevent the 
difference of color between the old and new wax being 
discovered. Atthis time, it must be remembered, he was 
about seventeen years old. 

Having accomplished all this to his satisfaction, he took 
the lease to his father, whose delight was beyond bounds. 
He showed it to a numberof his antiquarian friends, who 
all pronounced it genuine, and one of the greatest treas- 
ures with which antiquarian research was ever rewarded, 
The tidings spread, and the house was thronged with vis- 
itors, all anxious to behold with their own eyes, the real 
signature of Shakspeare. All believed in its authenticity, 
and great inquiries were made, whether other papers of 
equal or still greater value might not be discovered by 
farther investigation in the same quarter. Pleased and 
excited by the effect of his ingenuity, and by the sugges- 
tions that were-bandied about, as tothe possible existence 
of other documents, the boy concluded to make another and 
bolder trial. ‘There had been much discussion in his pres- 
ence, among the commentators, respecting Shakspeare’s 
religion; some contending that he was Catholic, and oth- 
ers Protestant; and in the course of this discyssion, fre- 
quent reference had been made to a “ confession of faith,” 
found at his birth-place, and said to have been written by 
his father, John Shakspeare. All this put it into the boy’s 
head to write a ‘*‘ confession of faith” for the noet himself, 
in which he'should be represented asa decided protestant. 
Having obtained a sheet of paper made in the time of 
Charles the First, (taking care to select one without a wa- 
termark, as he was utterly ignorant as to the kind of wa- 
termark used in the reign of Elizabeth,) he wrote upon it 
that celebrated composition which deceived so many acute 
and Jearned critics, and was so often pronounced the un- 
questionable production of Shakspeare, for the sufficient 
reason that no other man, living, or dead, could have 
written such a master-piece of eloquence, feeling and pi- 
ety. Among others, the celebrated Dr. Parr, was a firm 
and early believer, and his remark, on hearing it read, 
was:— 

‘* Sir, we have very fine passages in our Church service, 
and our litany abounds with beauties; but here sir, is a 
man who has distanced us all.” 

The writer of this article has access to many of the 
manuscripts (the original forgeries)—and will here give a 
copy of the profession of faith, which is among them, that 
the reader may discover, if he ean, the wonderful beauties 








might perchance’ find the treasure go much ‘coveted, and,| 


‘which “Br. Parr, thought superior to the church service 
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and the litany, and which many others, of almost as great 


reputation as Dr. Parr, considered indubitable proof that 
no man but Shakspeare could be their author. 
WILLIAM SHKSPEARE’S PROFESSION OF FAITH, 

I beyng nowe offe sounde Mynde doe hope thatte thys 
mye wille atte myne deathe bee acceeded toe as I nowe 
lyve in Londonne and as mye soule maye perchance soone 
quitte thys poore Bodye it is mye desire thatte inne suche 
case I maye be carryed toe mye native place and thatte 
mye Bodye bee there quietlye interred wythe as ‘little 
pompe as canne bee, and I doe nowe inne these mye sey- 
riouse moments make thys mye professione of fayth and 
which I doe most solemnly believe I doe fyste looke toe 
oune louvynge and greate God and toe hys glourious soone 
Jesus I doe alsoe beleyve thatte thys mye weake and 
frayle Bodye will return toe duste butte forre mye soule 

. lette God judege thatte as toe hymselfe shall seem meete 
O omnipotente and greate God I am full offe Synne I do 
notte thgnke myeselfe worthye offe thye grace and yette 
wille I hope forre evene the poore prysonerre whenne 
bounde with gallyng Irons evenne hee will ‘hope for Pit- 
tye and whenne the tears offe sweete repentance bathe 
hys wretched pillowe he then looks ande hopes forre par- 
donne thenne rouse mye Soulle ande yette hope thatte 
sweete cherysher offe alle afforde thee comforte alsoe. O 
maunne whatte arte thou why considereste thou thyselfe 
thus gratelye where are thye greate thye boasted attry- 
butes buryed lost forre everre inne colde Death O Manne 
whye attemptest thou toe searche the greatnesse offe the 
Aimyghtee thou doste butte loose thye labourre more thou 
attempteste more are thou loste tille thy. poore weake 
thoughts arre elevated toe theyre summite ande thenne as 
snowe fromme the leefelesse tree droppe ande dystylle 
themselves tille theye are noe more O God manne as } 
am frayle bye nature fulle offe Synne yette great God re- 
cdive me toe thye bosom where alle alle is sweete contente 
and happynesse all is blysse where dyscontente iss neverre 
heard but where oune Bonde offe freyndshippe unites all 
Menne forgyve O Lorde all our Synnes ande with thyne 
great goodness take us all to shye Breaste O cheryshe 
usse like the sweete Chiekenne that under the covert offe 
herre spreadynge Wings Receyves herre lyttle Broode 
and hoverynge overre themme keeps themme harmlesse 
ande in safety. WM. SHAKSPEARE. 


So far the deception worked admirably, and it may easi- 
ly be imagined how much the boy was delighted and a- 
mused to find his writings passing current for veritable 
Shakspearean treasures. But he soon found that he had 
involved himself in a very awkward predicament. His 
father and others plied him witir questions touching the 
place whence, and the person from whom he obtained: 

_these relics, and he quickly discovered that he must either 
conféss the truth, or resort to another and greater’ false- 
hood to conceal it. Unhappily for himself, he resolved 
upon the latter. He stated that he had accidentaily be- 
come acquainted with a gentleman of fortune, who, learn- 
ing from his conversation that he had an antiquarian turn, 
invited him to hig house, where he said, were many old 
papers which had descended from his ancestors, among 
which might pérhaps be found some worthy of notice; and 
had promised to give him such as he might find, worth ta- 
king away. That he had accordingly visited this gentle- 
man, and found at his house an immense quantity of old 
deeds and papers, done up in bundles, among which he had 
discovered the lease and confession—as much to the sur- 
prise of the gentleman as his own. This story did very 
well at first, but Ireland was tempted by the immense 
sensation which the confession of faith created, to bring 
forth other manuscripts in rapid succession, and it was 
thought very astonishing that any man should be willitig 
to give away such invaluable papersin such quantities; he 
therefore added to the tale by stating that in prosecuting 
his researches, he had found an old deed which establish- 
ed his unkown friend’s right to certain property that had 
long been subject to litigation, and that the latter allowed 
him to retain all the Shakspeare MSS. he found, as a re- 
compense jor the service thus rendered, only insisting up- 
on his name being concealed, as he did not choose to sub- 
ject himself to the questioning and notoriety that would in- 
evitably result from the discovery. Even this, however, 
proved insufficient to satisfy the persevering inquiries of 
the curious, and Ireland at length resorted to a bold ma- 
neuvre; but we will advert to that hereafter. 

The manuscripts now came forth in great profusion and 
variety. The forger, produced, in rapid succeesion, let- 
ters from Shakspeare to Cowley, the player—to Lord 
Southampton, and his Lordship’s answer—one from Qeen 
Elizabeth to Shokspeare—from Shakspeare to Ann Hath- 
away, whom he afterwards married—verses to the same— 
and @ great number of acrostics, sonnets, theatrical re- 
ceipts, accounts and memoranda. He even had the bold- 
ness to exhibit a lock of hair as Shakspeare’s, with a let- 


|\Shakspetre, for five pounds and five shillings, payable in 





a es - - ———— - 
the willingness of the people to be deceived. One of the 





miscellaneous papers fabricated, was a note of hand from 
Shakspeare to John Heminges, a fellow player with 


one month after date; and to this he attached a receipt as 
from John Heminges, writing the name at random with 
his left hand, and dating the receipt exactly one month la- 
ter than the note. Some time after, a gentleman named 
Wallis, came to look at the manuscripts, and on casting 
his eye upon the receipt, immediately pronounced it a for- 
gery, producing at the same time a genuine deed, signed 
by John Heminges, the signature of which was of course 
totally different from that of the spurious document, as 
Ireland had never seen the rea] autegraph of Heminges, 
or supposed thére was ‘such a thing in existence. This 
discovery, as may be supposed, created quite a sensation, 
and Ireland, on being informed of it, was on the point of 
confessing the whole imposition;—it should be observed 
that he was not present when the deed was produced.— 
Upon. second thought, however, he determined to make an 
effort, and proceeded immediately to the office of Mr. Wal- 
lis, where he examined the deed very carefully, and then 
went away, saying that. he would mention the circum- 
stance to the supposed individual from whom he had ob- 
tained the manuscripts. Hastening to his employer’s of- 
fice, he there wrote upon old paper, and with the Shaks- 
pearean ink, a signature from recollection, as closely re- 
sembling the genuine autograph as he could make it, over 
which he penned a receipt as for theatrical disbursements, 
and then hurried back to Mr. Wallis, with the following 
story:—That on qujtting him, he had gone to the supposed 
donor of the papers, whom he luckily found at home, and 
expressed to him his astonishment at the discovery of the 
deed with a signature totally different from the one at- 
tached tothe receipt. That the gentieman, smiling at 
his embarrassment, immediately took from a drawer the 
second receipt, which he (Ireland) now produced, and pre- 
sented it to him, telling him at the same time, that al- 
though the circumstance had never before been mentioned, 
there were, in fact, in the time of Shakspeare, two John 
Heminges, one connected with the Globe, and the other 
with the Curtain Theatre; and that these two A vedisescnd 
were distinguished from each other by the appellations of 
the ‘all John Heminges. and the short John Heminges— 
the former being the writer of the deed possessed by Mr. 
Wallis, and of the second receipt now produced. The 
signatures of these documents were compared. and found 
to agree tolerably well, and thestory was readily credited. 

Still Ireland was not quite easy in his mind, and there- 
fore, hastening back to his employer’s office, he re-wrote 
the last receipt, made a better imitation of Heminges sig- 
nature (having carefully examined the deed again,) des- 
troyed the one he bad shown to Mr. Wallis, and then re- 
turned to his father’s house with this improved forgery; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the whole time employed 
by him in first seeing the déed, going to his own place of 
business, writing the new receipt, inventing the story of 
the two Heminges, going again to Mr. Wallis, satisfying 



































ter to Anne Hathaway, in which the lock was mentioned 
as a love-token; and this last being carefully divided, was 
distributed into rings and worn with great pride, by several 
persons, whose faith in the manuscripts was undoubting. 
A circumstance connected with one of the receipts is wor- 











his doubts, returning to his employer's office, fabricating 
the receipt with the improved signature, and producing it 
at his father’s house, was but an hour and a quarter; and 
this remarkable expedition was afterward cited as a con- 
vincing proof that the MSS. was genuine, as it was be- 
lieved impossible that such a series of petformances could 
have been accomplished in so short-a time. 

After this, he produced a number of receipts and papers 
with the signature of John Heminges and other players, 
anc, in connection with these, another instance of his in- 
genuity is worthy of notice. It was remarked, as singu- 
lar, by some of the immense number of visitors who 
thronged Mr. Ireland’s house to examirfe the MSS. that 
all these small papers should be found Joose, and not bound 
together in bundles, as is customary with such memoran- 
da. Ireland was willing enough to act upon this hint, but 
dreaded a discovery in case he should use a modern string, 
the texture of which, he feared, would betray him. He 
was accidentally relieved from his embarrassment by hap- 
pening to go with his father, one day, to the house of 
Lords, the walls of which were covered with old and mu- 
tulated tapestry, when the idea suddenly struck him, that 
by procuring a.small fragment of this, he could -supply 
himself with the very material he wanted. He succeed- 
ed in cutting off a small piece, unobserved, and by unrav- 
elling it, obtained a sufficient quantity of the worsted, 
which he afterward used in tying his bundles of forged 
papers. 

This article is growing to such a length, that we must 
confine ourselves to a very brief notice of subsequent 
events. The forgeries soon became exceedingly volumin- 
ous, and were inspected by thousands; the majority of 
whom were believers—among the latter were Malone and 
Boswell—but it must also be stated, that not a few were 
incredulous from the very beginning, and that the whole 
affair was the subject of much angry controversy, carried 
on, not only in the journals, but in- pamphlets, and even 
huge volumes. : 


At length Ireland took it into his head to re-write some 





thy of notice, as showing the ingenuity of the boy, and 








of the dramas, making such alterations as be thought ap- 
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|| from his ancestor’s default. 
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frequently made-at that. tinre; and since, that great chan- 
ges of expression have been.made in the various editions, 


resulting from the employment of acting copies in print- 
mg. He accordingly produced a transcription of Ki 

Lear, from the rare quarto of 1608, a copy of which was 
in his father’s library, and a few scenes of Hamlet, but 
he soon wearied of the labor, and gave up the design. He 


then took it into his head to write a new tragedy; and palm 


it upon the world as the production of Shakspeare; and. 
in the course of little more than two months, actually pro- 
duced Vortigern and Rowena, a play containing two thou- 
sond and eight hundred lines. When the discovery of this 
treasure was announced, there was, of course, an immense 
stirin the literary and dramatic world. Harris, the man. 
ager of Covent Garden, offered carte blanche for the rep- 
resentation; but Sheridan, then lessee of Drury Lane, be- 
came the happy purchaser, agreeing to pay three hundred 
pounds down, and one half the profits of thie first sixt 

nights. ‘The play was produced to a crowded house, and 
unequivocally condemned; principally, it is -said, im con- 
sequence of the manner in which John Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, and other of the performers enacted their parts, 
they being unbelievers from the very beginning. It is pn- 
bable, however, that the play would have met the same 
fate if they had done théir best to save it. Mrg. Siddons 


had been cast for the principal female character, but refu. 


sed to accept it. An opinion may be formed,of the extent 
to which the public were deceived in all this matter, and 
of the great excitement it occasioned, from the fact that 
an eminent publisher of the day, afterward stated, that if 
he could have had Vortigern and Rowena, so as to bring 
it out, before the representation, he would have given’ 
thousand guineas for the copyright. 

Previous to the performance of the tragedy, the elder 
Mr. Ireland had issued proposals for publishing all the 
manuscripts, with fac similies of some of the most re- 
markable, and great numbers of persons became subscri- 
bers, but before the work was issued, the forger made his 
confessions, and the book was suppressed.. In the mean- 
time, however, he had written another play, entitled Hen- 
ry the Second, and made some progress upon an interlude, 
called ** The Devil and Richarde.” Richard the third be- 
ing the hero. ; 

We come now in the order of time, to the bold maneu- 
vre already referred to, with an account of which, anda 
short reference to the.grand discovery, we must conclude. 
It has been stated that when the papers become volumin- 
ous, they were esteemed immensely valuable by the believ- 
ers; and at length it was suggested that if a descendant 
of Shakspeare should appear, he might lay claim to them, 
and with success. At this time the imagination of the 
fabricator had become inflamed with the notion of great 
profits to be realized from his handiwork, and he was botb 
astonished and alarmed at the suggestion of the possible 
claim, to defeat which, he resorted to'this expedient. He 
began with the production of various letters and docu- 
ments, from time to time, tending to show the existence 
of a close friendship between Shakspeare and a person of 
the name of Ireland, or as it was spelled in these papers, 
Irelaunde, and occasionally referring to some great service 
rendered to the former, by the latter—and by the way, it 
may be mentioned as an evidence of his boldness or thought- 
lessness, that he actually gave the fictitious ancestor, his 
own two christian names, William Henry, although, if he 
had known it, this was a very dangerous circumstance, 
inastauch as double christian names were very seldom used 
in Shakspeare’s time, and never except among persons of 
high rank. Some time after he brought forth a rude pen- 
and-ink-drawing of the ‘armorial bearings of Shakspeare 
and the Ireland family, joined together with a chain, and 
having these words in the centre:— 

Neverre toe parte 
Butte inne deathe. 
thus showing. that the imaginary William Henry Ireland 
was really an ancestor of his own. Having thus prepared 
the way, he next: produced a formal deed of gift from 
Shakspeare to this Irelaunde, setting forth that the life of 
the bard had been saved from drowning by the exertions 
of the other, and in consideratién thereof, bestowing upon 
Trelaunde, all his manuscripts and papers, of every, nature 
whatsoever. Finally, he prepared a trust deed to John 
Heminges, as if executed by Shakspeare, appointing He- 
minges his trustee to carry into effect the provisions of the 
other deed in favor of Irelaunde. 
ted before that he had given H. as the initial of the name 
of the gentleman from whom he pretended to have obtain- 
ed the MSS. and the inference he intended to have drawn 
from the trust deed, and which was drawn accordingly, 
was that the supposed gentleman was named Heminges, 
and a descendant of the John Heminges mentioned in the 
deed—that John Heminges had neglected to fulfil the ob- 
ligations of the trust—and that his descendant, although 
he felt himself bound to atone for his amcestor’s neglect 
by restoring to the Ireland family, the papers which had 
so long been withheld from them, was yet unwilling to 1n- 
cur the odium which might attach to him and his family, 
The better to make out this 
story, the forger did not hesitate to assert that hjs unknown 




















propriate——an idea suggested, no doubt, by the assertion 
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friend had discovered among his family papers, documents 





It should have been sta- . 
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showing that he (Ireland) was a linea] descendant froin the 
benefactor of Shakspeare, and that the transfer of the 
MSS. was therefore not a favor, but a matter of legitimate 
right by descent. Strange to say this improbable and 
clumsy device had the desired effect. 

The imposture had now been carried on more than a 
year; the manuscripts had been inspected by thousands— 
among others, by the late and present kings of England— 
and the pretended discovery had become one of the most 
exciting topics of the day. The number of believers was 
very great, but there were also many sceptics, and heavy 
charges were made against the elder Ireland, as.a party of 
the fraud. He became very uneasy in consequence, and 
perpetually urged his son to relieve him from his disagree- 
able position, by disclosing the name of the mysterious 
donor, and thus establishing the authenticity of the manu- 
scripts. ‘The clamor increased daily—a committee was 
appointed to investigate the affair—and at last, (to bring 
the story to a close) the young man was so harrassed and 
perplexed, that he resolved upon confession. This he ac- 
cordingly made, publicly, in 1796, and the bubble at length 
burst. ‘The consequences were fata] to both father and 
son; the elder Ireland died not long after, as it was said, 
uf a broken heart, and the young man’s prospects were 
forever blasted. He was advised to give‘up all idea of the 
law as a profession, on the ground that no man would trust 
one who had proved himself so skilful in furgery—he was 
always looked upon with distrust, and it is asserted that 
the unrelenting enmity ‘of those whom he had so grossly 
deceived, proved a fatal obstaclé to every attempt made 
by him in after years, to establish himself reputably and 
successfully in life. He was always poor, earning a scan- 
ty subsistence by writing for newspapers, and died a month 
or two since, at the age of about fifty-seven, indebted to 
charity for the few comforts with which his last hours were 
soothed, and we believe, to the parish for the expenses of 
his funeral. 

As has already been intimated, a number of the MSS. 
are now in this city, belonging to F. G. Fisher, Esq. to 
‘whom they were given by Ireland himself, some years | 

ago; of the:remainder, the greater part are in the rare and | 
valuable collection of Charles Matthews the comedian. 
' NM. Y. Com, Advertiser. 
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Rocky Movnrains.—This range of mountains is the || 
highest in North America, except that,of the Cordilleras, || 
extends from 70 degs. north latitude, to Mexico, upwards) 
of 40 degrees; where it is continued under the name of)! 
Cordilleras. In 47 degrees, they are so elevated as to be 
covered with snow most of the summer. Some of the || 
peaks are supposed to be upwards of twelve thousand feet, || 
and the base three thousand five hundred above the sea, | 
The southern part of the range is called the Masserne || 
mountains. 
immense distance on the plains of Arkansas and Texas. || 
From this range flows the river Colorado into the Pacific, | 


the river of the north in Mexico, and the Red and Arkan-||cessary effort of imitating ‘‘models” is to set manner 


sas rivers into the Mississippi. 


The distance of the Rocky Mountains from the Pacific,|\ted the whole taste of modern Europe on the subject of 
is said to be about the same as that of the Alleghanies from || 


the Atlantic; but the extent and height are far greater | 
than those of the Alleghanies.. The area of their base is| 
immense. They have not been thoroughly explored; but) 
they are said to be of primitive formation. It is supposed | 
they are volcanic; but it is not ascertained that this is the 
fact. The distance from St. Louis; at the junction of Mis- 
souri with the Mississippi, tothe Roeky Mountains, is two 
thousand five hundred miles, and from the western settle- 
ments of Missouri, eight or nine hundred miles. There is 
a belt of. woodland for two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred miles from the Mississippi, and then begins extensive 
plairis reaching to the foot of the mountains. These plains 
are mostly a barren desert like some parts of Arabia; and 
are visited or possessed by buffaloes, elks, and other wild 
animals. 

Some branches of the Missouri river run a great dis- 
tance among the mountains; and the gates of the river so 
called, seemed to have been formed by the rushing of the. 
water from the higher parts of the mountain to the plains 
below. The banks of the river, in the mountains are 
twice the height of the mountains on the Hudson river, 

near West Point. The chasm is one hundred and fifty 
yards wide. 

The range is frequently called the Oregon mountains; it 
is nearer to the Pacific ocean, than to the Mississippi riv- 
er; and the Oregon has its rise on the western slope.— 
Their black and precipitous appéarance has given them 
the name by which they ate generally known in the United 
States. ‘I'he sources of the rivers running into the Mis- 
sissippi east, and the Oregon west, are not very distant; 
ard in some parts there are ‘low places or vallies, which 
has led to the belief that a canal will be made to connect 
the eastern and western rivers within half a century. 


American Magazine. 





An abolition gentleman went into Darke-county, Geo., and 
harangued the negroes on immediate emancipation. An over- 
seer caught him at it, tied him up, and gave him fifty hashes. 


A peak inthis part of the range is seen at an! writers lias been of unspeakable benefit to the moderns, 


| dice is to be found in Herodotus. 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


First. printine or THE Excuisn Biste.—tIt will be 
300 years on the 4th of October next since the first Bible 
was printed in the English language. The New Testa- 
ment.was first published without a date,but about the 
year 1526, in a duodecimo volume. In 1530 appeared 
the Pentateuch in the same form, reprinted in 1534, as a 
prelude to an edition ef the entire sacred text, comprehen- 
ding both testaments. The completion of this honorable 
work was réserved for Miles Coverdale, and the impres- 
sion apeared, Oct. 4th 1535, in “a folio volume, printed 
in double columns, in.a foreign secretary-Gothic ty pe—as 
it is supposed, from the press of a Zurich printer. A 
perfect copy of this volume is not known to exist. Co- 
verdale’s book was reprinted, with more or less correc- 
tions and‘ additions, in 1537, -1539, 1540, and yet more 
magnificently in 1548, The Bibles, of these dates, are 
called under the names of those of Matthew, Taverner, 
Cranmer, and the Bishop’s; and are al] printed: in a hand- 
some folio form, but are ‘very difficult’ to acquire in a 
clean and perfect state. As the 4th of October next 
will occur on the Sabbath, it has been proposed that all 
clergymen should, on that day, preach upon the inspira 
tion and.divine authority of the Bible. We learn thata 
minute account of this first edition of the Scriptures, and 
other. early subsequent editions, will be-inserted in the 
20th No. of the Repository and Observer, to be’ published 
about the 15th of September next.—Boston Recorder. 


Mrs. Hate’s Macazine, for May, contains the follow- 


of atrocity to have 








ing interesting paragraph: 

Anti-Corsgt Societies.—T wo societies of this kind 
have been formed, and.are successfully going on, putting 
down the wicked slavery of fashion which destroys so 
many females. One of these societies is in Peterborough. 
N. Y., and wasformed a year ago. All the ladies in the 
village but three, signed the pledge; the other is at At- 
kinson, Me; and consist chiefly of the pupils ofa board- 
ing school. There: are many “family” associations of 
this sort in our country, and the whole number is rapidly 
increasing. . Whata great point will be gained in the im- 
provement of social and domestic life, when reason, com- 
fort, and health are consulted in the fashions of dress.—- 
The frequent changes of fashion involve much. useless 
expense of money and precious time... Till this fashion 
for change is corrected, Ladies can neither have means 
nor leisure for much improvement in their system of edu- 
cation and household management. But we see this tight 
lacing has been, in some measure corrected by reasoning 
on the subject, and we do not despair. Allow ladies the 


privilege of reasoning, and they must become reasona- 
le. 


IMITATION or THE ANCIENTS.—The study of the ancien} 


from which benefit, the attempts of direct imitation of 
those writers have been no trifling drawback. The ne- 


above matter, The imitation of the classics has perver- 


composition: it has made style a subject ‘of cultivation, 
and of praise, independently of ideas; whereas, by the 
ancients, style was never thought of but in complete 
subordination te matter. The ancients would as soon 
have thought of a coat in the abstract, as of style in the 
abstract: the merit of style, in’ their eyes, was, that it 
exactly fitted the thought. Their first aim was, by the 
assiduous study of their subject, to secure to themselves 
thoughts worth expressing; their next was, to find words 
which would convey those thoughts with the utmost de- 
gree of nicety; and only when this was made sure did 
they. think of ornament. Their style, therefore, whether 
ornamented or plain, grows out of their turn of thought 
and may be admired, but cannot be’ imitated by any 
whose turn of thought is different. All imitation’of an 
author’s style, except'that which arises from making his 
thoughts your-own, is mere affectation and vicious man- 
nerism.—London Review.’ 


Tue Marcu or Common Sexse.—The following let- 
ter. appeared int the Londonderry Journal:—The title of 
Esquire having become so common, f wish to relinquish 
it, Jacks of all trades being now esquires, in fact, the ti- 
tle is nothing more than a slable groom to a lord, | there- 
fore request you will give a corner in your useful paper 
to say, that from this date I will not take any letters out 
of the Post-office, but those directed thus:—‘*Mr.: Rob- 
ert Cary, Tunalague,Carndonagh.” ~ . 


Nationa Presupices.—Travellers do not sufficiently 
analyse-their surprise at the novelties they see,. and they 
often proclaim that to be a difference in the several char- 
acters of nations, which is but a difference in their man- 
ner. One of the oldest illustrations of national preju- 
The Greeks, in the 
habit. of burning their parents, were wonderfully indig- 
nant at the darbarity of the Calatti, who are accustomed 
to eatthem. The Persian King summoned the Calatti 
before him, in the presence of the Greeks. ‘*You eat 
your fathers and mothers—a most excellent .practice— 
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atti were exceedingly disgusted at the question. Burn 
their parents!, They uttered yells of horror at so inhuman 
a suggestion. The Calattians and the Greeks expressed 
filial affection in an equal degree, but the mah who made 
a ‘dinner of his father would have considered it the height 

made a bonfire of him.—Bulwer’s 
England. : : 

YorksHirE tike.—A correspondent informs us of a 
piece of sharp dealing not many miles from Gargrave in 
Craven. A young tailor being sent for from some distance 
to sew at a house, began at eight o’clock at night, and, 
the job being urgent, continued at work till one in the 
morning, when, ‘by the invitation of the mistress of the 
house, he retired to rest with her son.. In the morning, 
being asked his charge, he had the moderation to demand 
threepence; when the lady of the house made a set-off of 
twopence for lodging, and actually presented the poor tai- 
lor with one penny for his five hours’ work!—Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

Deapty ComrortasLe-—Among the curious advertise- 
ments of the day is one for making coffins comfortable by 
lining them with caoutchouc.. This, says the ingenious 
speculator, will make them “perfectly waterproof.” If 
another can make them fire-proof nothing more need be 
desired in this respect. This is pretty well matched by 


.a Parisian advertisement of last week, which says—* For- 


eigners have the advantage of knowing that Mr.Abel is 
authorised to inter them as soon as is convenient; having 
an extensive stock of oak,&c. he hopes his friends will 


favor him with an early application. He can be strongly 
recommended.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


Enexisu Goop Breepine.—The great spell of high life 
in this country seems to be repose. All violent sensations 
are avoided, as outof taste. In conversation nothing is 
so “odd” (a word, by the way,) that in England means 
every thing disagrecable,‘‘as emphasis or startling epithet, 
or gesture, and in common intercourse nothing so vulgar as 
any approach to ‘a scene.” The high-bred Englishman 
studies to express himself in the plainest words that will 
convey his meaning, ‘and is just as simple and calm in des- 
cribing the death of his friend, and just as technical, so to 
speak, as in discussing the weather. . For all extraordi- 
nary admiration the word *‘ capital!” suffices; for all or- 
dinary praise the word *‘ nice!” for all condemnation in 
morals, manners, or religion, the word ‘‘odd!” To ex- 
press yourself out of this simple vocabulary is to raise the 
eye-brows of the whole company, at once, and stamp your- 
self under-bred, or a foreigner,—N, P. WILLIS. 


A single flash from the mind of genius often throws a 
clearer light upon a subject or character, particularly if 


‘|| it be a complex one than pages of even intelligent expo- 


sition. We have just met with an illustration of this in 
the bright pages of Blackwood, for ‘which we are indebt- 
ed to the cheap New-Haven re-publication, whereof 
Richards and-Sons are the agents inthis city. Introduc- 
ing an account of conversation recently held with Cha- 
teaubriand, with eloquent remarks on the pleasure deriv- 
ed from visiting the residence of great men, the »writer 
speaks of Rousseau, and says:—‘* We cannot. bear to here 
of the sensibility of this nan; we account for what is call- 


ed his sensibility simply by saying, that rotten things are 
the quickest to catch fire.” 


NEGATIVE TESTIMONY.—At a late session of a court 
in-this‘country, one of the cquncellors ‘in addressing the 
jury, related the following anecdote: ‘In the interior of 
this state, a man was brought before a Dutch Justice of 
the Peace, charged with having stolen a couple of geese; 
and three witnesses swore they actually saw the man 
steal them. On this,the defendant brought forward siz 
witnesses who swore they did not see him stéal them.— 
To the justice this evidence was quite conclusive. Siz 
men swore they did not while only three swore they did 
see the man steal the geese. The man must of course be 
innocent, and he was accordingly acquitted.’ 


WILsoN THE PAINTER AND HIS WarstcoaT.—The 
eminent landscape painter Wilson was sadly: unprovided 
with the precious metals while a student in Rome.— 
There is.a fine Story told of his doffing his coat one fine 
day for a game of tennis in the baths of Caracella (where 
the English got up a sort of ball alley,) when lo! on his 
back by way of lining to his waiscoat, a splendid water- 
fall with grotto, &c. &c., became visible--a contrivance, 
no doubt, of his laundress to turn his productions to some 
profitable purpose.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


Burns.—Let me step: forward in time, and mention 
how sensible I was to the power of these simple airs, in 
a visit which I made to Ayr, the bitth place of Robert 
Burns. I passed a whole morning about the banks and 
braes of bonnie Doon,’”’ with his tender little love verses 
running in my head. I found 4 poor Scotch carpenter. at 
work among the ruins of Kirk Alloway, which was to 
be converted into a school house. Finding the purpose 
of my visit, he left his work, sat down with me on a 
grassy grave close by where Burns’ father was known per- 
sonally. He said his songs were familiar to the poorest 






































pray for what small sum will you burn them!” The Cal- 


and most illiterate of the country folk, more beautiful 
since Burns had written his bonnie little songs abut it,” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DYING MINSTREL. 


O take the lay! it is the last 
The minstrel,e’er shall cull for thee,— 
Now wake the harp, and let the past 
Again seem with the things that be! 
My soul is sad—the pulse beats slow, 
And short and labor’d grows the breath ;— 
O let the numbers gently flow, 
To calm my spirit now in death! 


Nay! stay thy hand! that note of love 
Unfit for dying minstrel’s ears !— 

But let the tones be such as move, 

* Melting from widow’d eyes the tears; 

I would not die, without a‘strain 
Tosooth meas I sink to rest— 

But O! in death to hear again 
That lay, would rend this aching breast! 


Touch light the chords! and be the air, 
Not such as martial deeds inspire, 
But such the tones, as zephyrs bear 
At midnight, from a olian lyre; 
And soft, as moonlight on the wave, 
Where quiet sleeps the languid beam,— 
O let it, o’er my spirits, lave— 
Like music on the silver stream! 


Strike louder now !—that note prolong! 
For sweetly on my ears, it stale ;— 
Still deeper, sound that mournful song! 
For, O! it lulls my wasting soul !— 
My spirit wanes—-my life ebbs low 
And ling’ring now the broken breath! 
Again, that note! and I will bow 
—’ Mid native harmony—in peatg! ALP. 








‘ ORIGINAL FOREIGN SKETCHES. 
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SCOTLAND. 
The Gray Dinner—Lord Broughman—Mr, Murray—Lord Durham—Mr. 





Abercromby—Sir John Campbell—M. Arrago—Count Flahault— 
Mr. Elleco—Sir John C, Hobhouse. 


Edinburgh, 1834.—What capital fellows these Scotch- 
men are over their wine! The enviable distinction of 
being three-bottle men may yet be given, without any’ 
rash partiality, to many of the old advocates, and some| 
of the young ones appeared on this occasion to be no un- 
worthy. disciples of the same school. After Brougham’s 
speech, I moved down towards the bottom of the table, 
where was a knot of young parristers strongly tinctured 
with Radicalism, who were hauling the Chancellor over 
the coals with an energy and vehemence considerably in- 
creased by the inspiration which they were deawing ftom 
a reinforcement of claret they had: just received. I was 
welcomed among them with a subdued “guffaw,” and 
during an interval of dullness in the proceedings of the 
assembly, in which some two or three country gentlemen, 
and baillies prosed away for half an hour, I derived a 
good deal of entertainment from these dashing young fel- 
lows. Several of them become almost savage in their 
abuse of Brougham, for having dared to criticise the Ra- 
dicals in such terms; and hints were thrown out that the 
charge of impatience and rashness, which everybody 
seemed tothink was meant for lord Durham, would be 
so keenly felt by that, nobleman, as to induce him to take 
some notice of the attack. Nothing indeed could be more 
contemptuous than the language and manner of Brougham, 
when alluding to the course of the Radicals. He ridi- 
culed them as men honest enough, but of no reflection at 
all—who, in travelling towards their object, were so impa- 
tient.to set out, that they would not wait to put the linch- 
pin into the wheel—who would start on a voyage of dis- 
covery to unknown regions, without ascertaining whether 
a compass was on board, and when they should see the 
port in view, would not delay five minutes to goround toit, 
but dash in among the breakers, or run the vessel ashore, 
—and thus he proceeded for a quarter of an hoar, amidst 
cheers and loud laughter, above which there was heard 
an occasional hiss, sneering at their honesty, and calling 
up the most ludicrous images, and applying them to much 
certainty and directness of aim, that they could not fail 
to reach the quarter in which, it was evident, he meant 
they should be felt. At last he terminated a whole volley 
of sarcasmis, by folding his arms, and with a look of utter 
contempt, and a scornful bending of his body, declaring 
he made his profound obeisance to these honest hasty 
spirits, but did not think proper to accompany them in 
their mad career. The stroke fell heavily—it was the 
blow of an intellectual i egae: ag the result proved, 
this reckless and uncalled for exhibition of his power, was 
far more fatal to Brougham himself, than to the victim he 


must have known that he would certainly array the pre- 
judices of a great portion of his auditors against him, 
and strengthen their sympathies in favor of lord Durham. 
And nothing I ever heard more strongly illustrates the 
intrepidity, and instructive consciousness of power, which 
belong to ‘this extraordinary man’s character, than his 
daring to: give battle to the “Propie’s Peer,” here, in 
the very field of his strength. Every one seemed to ap- 
prehend that the collision, if it shoufd occur, would be tre- 
mendous:—and while many hoped that Durham would al- 
low the itmputation to pass unheeded—the majority wished 
that he would enter the lists against the Chancellor. I 
saw the storm gathering upon his proud dark countenance. 
An opportunity soon oecurred to make his-reply. 

The Croapier, (the present Lord Advocate,’ and mem- 
ber for Leith, Mr. John Archibald Murray) arose; and 
after ‘a number of graceful compliments, proposed the 
health of lord Durham and the Reformers of England. 
Murray is an admirable off-hand speaker. He is a rather 
tall stout man, with a round good humored countenance, 
somewhat too fat for the expression of high intellect, but 
yet full of sagacity and acuteness, and in his keen quick 
eye, there is that gleesome twinkle what marks the bon- 
vivant. His deelamation is remarkably distinct and im- 
pressive, his veice being strong and sonorrus, and his ges- 
tures full of manly grace ard beauty. The sweep of his 
arm reminded me of Professor Wilson—though I must 
say that of the illustrious Christopher North’s is superior. 
The air with which that personage takes off his hat to 
you in the street is quite magnificent. 

The eulogium of the Lord Advocate upon the character 
of Durham was very eloquent, and what,is more, was 
entirely true. It was received with’ universal acclama- 
tion. As the star of Earl Durham, formerly Mr. Lamb- 
ton, is now in the ascendant, and he will undoubtedly, if 
his health shall permit him to encounter the trials of 
office, be the principal conductor of the political affairs of 
this country at no distant day, I will be particular in my 
account of him. * His figure is of the middle height, firm, 
and well proportioned,—his. complexion sallow, and indi- 
cative of ill health—his features rather handsome and full 
of character,—and when he speaks, they powerfully aid 
by their consonancy and expressiveness, the face of his 
thoughts and sentiments. Asa speaker he is more than 
ordinarily lucid, possessing apparently a penetration which 
finds nothing dark to itself, and a power and tact in il- 
lustration which leaves nothing unexplained to others. 
His eloquence has evidently not been fashioned after the 
classical standards, and is not remarkable for finish and 
chasteness; nor is he regarded in the House of Lords, 
where indeed he seldom speaks, as a practised orator or a 
‘skilful debater; but there isa strength straight forward 
simplicity, and sound-headedness, if I may use the ex- 
pression, in all he says which I know not was ever sur- 
passed; and which impresses you with the belief that the 
man knows what he is about—that his heart is engaged 
in the cause he has espoused, and that neither power, nor 
wealth, nor any other consideration will make him turn 
from the course he-has made up his mind is right. His 
bearing is what is termed aristocratical, and the tories say 
that the greatest demagogue in England is also the prou- 
dest aristocrat. I saw nothing, however,’ beyond that 
elevated deportment which becomes a high spirited gen- 
tleman. 

The father of this distinguished person was celebrated 
for his exertions on the side of popular rights, and in 1792 
sat as president of the meeting of the ‘‘Friends of the 
people.” -The son hag no way degenerated from the vir- 
tues of his father;—and from the time Mr. Lambton enter- 
ed public life, up’to this day, embracing a period of moré 
than twenty years, part of which may well be called the 
worst of times, he has adhered to his principles with « con- 
sistency but too rare among public men, and has been ever 
proud to advocate with calmness and moderation, but with- 
out pusillanimity, the privileges of his expressed country- 
men, 

His speech on the present occasion was exactly in ac- 
cordance with his frank and manly character. It was, 
emphatically, plain unvarnished speaking—and in every 
respect the oppesite of rhetorical sophistry. Every word 
told. -Many, no doubt, differed from him in opinion; but 
every candid person must have admired the honest, sin- 
cere, and uncompromising manner in which he promulgat- 
ed his sentiments. Nothing could be more bold and deci- 


remarks which all present had construed as having a per- 
sonal aliusion to himself; and his fine, free, spirited ex- 
clamation that he did see with regret, every hour that pas- 
sed over the existence of acknowledged, ‘yet unreformed 
abuses, called down the most rapturous applause. The 
field was now his own. He saw his advantage, and im- 
proved it; and during the rest of his speech, shewed what 
he could do with thase weapons of sarcasm and denuncia- 
tion, which had just been -turned against himself, while 
he protested against the compromise’ of whig principles, 
and clapping, and pairing, and mutilating measures of 
reform for the sake of conciliating the tories. 


ded than the tone in which he referred to the Chancellor’s| 











intended to immolate. Had he reflected a moment, he 


‘The next person toasted was Mr. Abercromby, the 
Master of the Mint, and one of the members for Edin- 
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burgh. I saw him rise, with pleasure; for my acquaint- 
ance with him in private had impressed me with a high 
notion of his talents and character. He is the second son 
of the distinguished general, sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
brother of the present Lord. He isa speaker of great 
weight and clearness; and the gravity of his.appearance 
and deportment, united with his extensive knowlea e, 
and great parliamentary experience, gives him an influ. 
ence in the House of Commons, which ,many men of far 
more commanding Abilities, find it impossible to acquire.* 
Sir John Campbell, the Attorney General of England, 
next presented himself—the very model of a ‘‘Cawter 








.Formarum,” who had been engaged all his life with points 


of practice;—a cold-looking, hardy, rough-hewn Scotch- 
man, with _ 


“A cheek of parchment and an eye of stone.” 


The history of this learned night affords the most striking 
illustration of the triumph of industry over every ‘obsta. 
cle. Possessed of but moderate talents, of only an ordj- 
nary education, and no fortune at all, for‘he is a son of 
one of the hardly wrought and poorly paid clergymen of 
Scotland, he has made himself the leader of the English 
bar, by that frugality, labor, and indomitable perseverance 
in a single pursuit, which characterise his countrymen. 
He began his career by reporting the Parliamentary de- 
bates for the Morning Chronicle; and. while engaged in the 
humble drudgery incident to this. situation, entered him- 
self of Lincolns Inn, and after four year of patient and 
vigorous application, ‘‘scorning delights and living labori- 
ovs days,” he was called to the bar. For fourteen or 
fifteen years, he ‘‘plodded. his weary way” to independence 
and distinction; until by his profound knowledge of law, 
and careful attention to every case placed in his hands, 
he acquired a practice surpassed by few of his professional 
brethren. He is now acknowledged to be, atleast, the 
second best, common Jaw lawyer in England. Asan ad- 
vocate, he is for below niediocrity—his language is com- 
mon place—his voice dull and inexpressive—and his 


iy. he is bitten with the ambition of being an orator—and 
on this occasion, attempted to make a set speech; but it 
was exceedingly heavy and stupid, and. as he moved slug- 
gishly on, the auditory began to entertain themselves in 
other ways, so that the latter part of the learned knights 
oration was really ‘“‘a soleloquy in a crowd.” We were 
soon aroused from our listlessness, however, by the voice 
of Lord Brougham again sounding through the pavilion. 
With that captivating and impressive eloquence he can 
so readily assume, he. proposed the healths of two dis- 
tinguished foreigners, Mr. Arrago, and Count Flahault, 
the former a distinguished French philosopher, and the 
latter an officer of much note. Thieir speeches were ex- 
cellent. The’ former spoke in his native language, and 
among other things, said, what struck him most forcibly, 
was to see the Lord-Chancellor of England apologising to 
the British Association for having attended only one of its 
sittings, and that though arrived at the summit of gran- 
deur, he does not forget that his first career was study, and 
his earliest claim of glory was. faunded on scientific pa- 
pers. Count Flahault spoke in English, and with so much 
propriety ahd accuracy that you would not have taken 
him for a foreigner. He is a noble looking man, of the 
most polished and conciliating address. He is now the 
husband of lady Keith, and may be regarded as an adopt- 
ed Scotchman. ; 

Sir John Carr Hobhouse, and Mr. Edward Allice, both 
members of the Melbourne administration, were then cal- 
led for successively.. They both appeared to think it ne- 
cessary, after what had taken place between Durham and 
Brougham, to give some assurance to the meeting, that 
the tide of improvement was not to be arrested, and that 
their colleagues and themselves were determined to pro- 
mote the diffusion of liberal opinions, and introduce more 
extensive reforms. Mr. Ellice, I consider to be a person 
far in advance of his colleagues, and he will be found a 
steady coadjutor of Durham, when the time for that noble- 
man to assume the helm of state comes round. I was 
much interested in Hobhouse, owing to his connection 
with Byron.. He is more petit in appearance than I Jook- 
ed for—being much below the middle height—but well 
formed, and inclined to stoutness. His head is a fine one 
—and inall his movements, there is spirit and energy. 
He speaks with fluency and force, and on this occasion, 
though the time was ‘“‘ayouh the twal,’’ he sustained our 
attention to the last. ; 

My letter is growing long, and I have no room to tell 
you of our joyous “breaking up.” Lord Grey and his 
suite retreated about. half past twelve. A Scotch baronet 
celebrated for his convivial qualities, was then placed in 
the chair—speecbes were made—songs were sung—and 
toasts were drunk in rapid succession. And about two 
o’clock in the morning I returned to rest, and to dream 
of the glorious ‘Gray Dinner.” D.. M’L. 





The Queen Charlotte, famous in Perry’s Victory, has been 
raised and is fitting at Buffalo as a Chicago Packet. 





* Mr. Abercromby has been since elevated to the office of Speaker of 





the House of Commons. 





thoughts altogether without beauty or spirit. Unfortunate-' 
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PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC...NO. XII. 





YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


I was talking with an old gentleman a few days ago, 
when the appearance of ap individual, advanced in years, 
diverted his attention from me. He pronounced a name, 
and the passer by turned round, and they each immedi- 
ately recognized the other. The gentleman accosted ap- 
peared to be quite infirm—his body was bent—and the 
symptoms of decrepitude were plainly visible about him. 
After the usual salutations were exchanged, my old friend 
expressed some surprise at meeting his former. acquaint- 
ance inthis place. ‘*I have recently removed here,” was 
his reply; and in another moment, he added in a tone of 
voice whose peculiar and touching melancholy I shall 
never forget,—‘‘I shall make but one more removal, and 
that I trust will be to heaven.” 

After I had parted from my old friend, I revolved in my 
mind, what I had seen and heard. Quite unexpectedly, 
I began to meditate on the characteristics by which age 
and youth are contradistinguished from each other. In 
youth, we anticipate; if age, we reflect. In youth, we 
are buoyant; in age, we are bowed down by sickening 
reminiscences. In youth, we look forward with hope; in 
age, we meditate over the ,disappointments. of life. In 
youth, life appears’ before us as a seraph on whose lip is a 
smile, and in whose right hand are promises; in age, the 
smile passes away from her Jips, and her right hand is full 
of decayed expectations. Experience brings bankruptcy 
upon hope, and age falsifies the predictions of youth. In 
the springtime of life, we cast our fortunes upon the fu- 
ture; when the hoar-frosts of old age are upon our heads, 
we expect nothing from the future, because the monitions 
which rise from the past, fall with a saddening influence 
upon the heart. These things are especially true, of those 
whose trust is 1n time—who look to this world for the 
fulfillment of pleasures—and who do not establish a reli- 
ance on that power which is greater than the world. 

The philosophy of religion,. after all the encomiums of 
men upon other systems, eyen when considered with ex-| 
elusive reference tothe concernments of time, is the best..| 
The philosophy of life, inculcated by the sages of Greece | 
and Rome, and recommended in modern times, advanced 
the opinion, that man might find within himself the 
means by which he could extract the poignancy from grief, | 
and blunt the arrows of misfortune. These worldly sys- 
tems went no farther. The philosophy of christransty| 
teaches, that theré isa power which will assist those 
which we have constitutionally, and will lighten the heart 
of its burdens when night frowns within the horizon of| 
the human mind, It places within our reach all the! 
means of the worldly systems, and, in addition, promises| 
us the support of that arm which wields the destinies of 
the universe. 

The old gentlemah, of whom I spoke, has known much 
of tribulation. When the tempests have assailed him, he 
has cast his eye heavenward, and has rode out in safety 
from storms, which have driven thousands, who trusted to 
themselves, on to destruction. In the world, he has ex- 
perienced many sore trials—it has but little that he 
values—his comfort is derived from on high—and he is 
anxious for the arrival of that period, when his soul shall. 
soar beyond the reach of affliction, and revel in the pro- 
mised felicities of a higher order of existence. Deprive 
him of the assurances of religion, and you take frem him | 
his only staff, he falls beneath the weight of ‘tbs ebvons 














ills, a heart-broken man. To such as he is, it is obviou 
that religion is not a dream, but a living truth, which 
seals itself to experience by evidences as striking as they 
are consolatory. 

In the arrangement of the human economy, the wisdom 
of Providence is beautifully displayed. If it were possi- 
ble for the aged man to exchange souls with one who was 
young, innumerable disorders would immediately ensue. 
In the bosom of the old man the active spirit of youth 
would be continually rushing forward, contrary to the dic- 
tates of experience. It would form schemes, which his 
knowledge would either despise, or pronounce impracti- 
cable. The aged heart would feel impulses which it could 
not obey, and the caged and restless young spirit would 
beat itself against the bars of its prison-house. The bo- 
som would be a seat of warfare—inclination urging to one 
course, and gloomy recollections rising to dishearten and 
impede.—But Providence has guarded against any such 
contingencies—for as age approaches, the fires of the 
spirit are deadened—the energies gradually undergo a 
process of decay—and as the capabilities of human action 
decrease, the desires of the spirit are enfeebled. 

The youth in whose bosom should be placed an old 
spirit, whose energies were decayed, could’ do nothing. 
His heart would be cold—his affections could not vivify 
him—his passions would be shorn of their strength—and 
instead of restlessness and desires of action, torpor would 
infest ‘every department of feeling. He would shrink 
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dance and tingle while the shadow of death reposed upon 
the heart. . ‘ 

The young are generally schemers. Without a suffi- 
cient amount of experience to instruct them what life is, 
they fancy what it may be.- Thejr visions are unrealized, 
and: truth, gradually unfolding her power, subjects the 
imagination to her influences. The vicissitudes of life 
are beyond human calculation; and, hence, the prospects 
which we form of the future, are almost invariably con- 
signed to disappointment. ‘This tendency in the young 
and ardent mind. may be ‘very profitably appropriated, if 
imstéad of building up the frost-works of fancy, we form 
purposes of general good. In youth, we should lay the| 
foundation of our future character—we should attach our- 
selves to principles which experience has demonstrated 
to be immutable—and we should resoive, that come what 
may, we will not be driven from our entrenchments. In 
the first blush of manly enthusiasm; we resolve on a 
course of conduct which shall be based on benevolent 
feelings, which is to transpire when we shall have fixed 
ourselves inlife. ‘Fhis is one of the first schemes of every 
ardent mind; and the reason why our future action does 
not conform to it is, that we do not previously establish 
principles for the government of our conduct, which will 
continually present benevolence as a duty which we owe 
our fellows. If principlesand feelings were to co-operate 
in a young mind, no one can doubt that the tendencies of 
its action ,would be towards the good of others. In old 
age, these feeling do not prevail to the same extent, with 
the exception of afew rare instances. The experience 
which is gathered from an evil world, makes an individual 
suspicious, and suspicion renders him selfish. Hence, it 
has frequently been remarked, that as a man grows old he 
grows selfish. Avariciousness is generally the fault of 
old men, as proflicacy is that of youth. They are oppo- 
sites—one is the result. of a narrowness of heart, which 
circumscribes nothing but itself, while the other emanates, 
from an exuberance of feeling, which is regardless of the 
best interests of self. 

It has often been said, that as we grow older we cling 
with increasing tenacity to life. In the instance, which 
I brought forward in the beginning of this paper, this re- 
mark meets with no support. Age is cautious, youth is 
reckless; and hence, it has been inferred, that the attach- 
ment to Jife strengthens as death becomes more certain, 
when in truth it only becomes more apparent, as reckless- 
ness forsakes us. If it be a truth, however, that the love 
of life strengthens with age, it affords a triumphant ar- 
gument with which to combat misanthropes, who repre- 
sent life as a shadowy picture. The idea of an increasing 
attachment to the world as we journey onward through it, 
has given the poet an opportunity of advancing a beauti- 
ful simile. , He says— 


The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground: 

And thus ’t was said by ancient sage, 

hat love of life increased with age.., s. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
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A PEEP AT THE BUCKEYES, 





BY HAZLEWOOD BUCKEYE, ESQ. 





To preserve my identity, and for the sake of assuring 
my patient readers that I am not yet frightened from ‘the 
track,’ I resume my ‘stylus.’ And _in the first place allow 
me to-render my most respectful regard and salutations 
to my cousin ‘John Greenleaf Buckeye.?? As sisters’ 
children, we have been but too long estranged from each 
other. . However, as I perceive he is “rising inthe world,” 
I cannot too soon asseverate that the coldness has not 
been of my seeking or occasioning. Yet must 1 ask of 
my good cousin John, his pardon for not advising him of 
certain tender sympathies, my heart has entertained for 
that dark eyed little sister of his, ’ycleped Sally. Long 
ere this, I should have.asked of John’s mother, my kind 
aunt, if I might spread my blanket upon her hearth, but 
my maternal] parent has such an aversion to the jntermar- 
riages of cousins! : 

Sally Buckeye is a beautiful girl—of not passing seven- 
teen summers; and the liveliest little vixen that ever 
scolded good humoredly. ‘There is something so fraternal 
in the affection between cousins during their earlier years! 
As the intercourse is prolonged, and the vigor of maturity 
dawns upon them, this ‘brotherly love’ wears away, and 
something more worldly, but not the less pure and ner- 
vous intercedes. This feeling insensibly stole to my 
heart, till I was compelled to acknowledge, it was all 
Saily’s. Often, have I, when our wise mothers and sires 
dreamed of nought save the innocent prattle and harmless 
amusements of young persons, withdrawn my gentle 
ponsir to a shaded ‘menk,’ and essayed to indoctrinate 
the gay one in the ‘how to conjugate the verb Amo.” 
And once I flattered me it was! not in vain. For Sally 








from a proposition. to exert himself; and the blood would 


blushed and drew her long curls over her eyes, which 


4| health or vigor. 





sparkled through them, as the sun through trellised vine, 
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and her ruby lips, melting with their sweetness, were 
not withdrawn from mine, as the first kiss of love was 
imprinted on them. . And yet with all the life, and joy- 
ousness of her untamed spirit, my cotsin Sarah is 4 


shrinking girl—modest wherein woman’s modesty is most 


lovely. When she becomes fully aware of the relation 
we should hereafter bear to each other,—that the untram- 
melled intercourse of brother and.sister, was to have an 
end, and the bond of the severed'ties, had been sealed and 
delivered, she blushed one of those sunset blushes, when 
the whole frame is incarnadined, 

‘“‘Why Hazlewood!” 

**Why Cousin!” 

And we both looked no doubt as foolish as most young 
persons do, when similarly situated. Silence: ruled the 
hour.. I attempted to speak but failed—I doubt not that 
the same casuality occurred to her side of the house; 
but be that as it may, our lips instinctively met again. 
and might have clung together to this day, had not one of 
those eternally intermeddling imps, Sarah’s little sister, 
bawled out to its ‘‘ma,” that “cousin Hazlewood and 
sister Sally were acting sheet-hearts.”” John Neal. or 
somebody else ‘in one of his yankee stories, speaks of the 
smack of.a kiss resembling the popping of a cork from an 
yeast bottle—I doubt not but the spasmodic jerk by which 
our lips were riven asunder, resembled it, as my uncle 
Elder Buckeye, who good man was dozing over some 
patent-right speculations, with his back to us, started up 
in all the amazement of: one who has had a pistol fired in 
the neighborhood of histympanum. ‘We began to shuffle 
our chairs, and Sarah had the discretion and presence of 
mind to place her foot on the stool from which the little 
tell-tale had just risen, and upsetting it on the well scrub- 
bed floor, produced a similar,sound. This gave us a’res- 
pite—and the noise was never discovered. As soon as I 
can pluck up courage, and ascertain which is the best leg 
to put foremost, with cousin John’s permission, for I am 
in no mood for a duel, especially among cousins, (although 
the dog-days ate at hand,) I shall ask my dearest Sarah 
to wed. ‘ 

There is also another great drawback to our marriage, 
which neither my cousin John, or “that consummation”’ 
can remove, viz: the size of my aunts family. To com- 
mence, there is my uncle Elder, who fritters away his 
time and the profits of his farm, in trifling speculations. 
Nota Yankee passes by, but takes himin. He has bought 
a patent-right for tanning and currying for the ‘whole 
county, but every one chooses to tan and curry after the 
old fashion. He has dabbled in washing machines, 
threshing machines, spinning jennies and windmills, how 
to make apple sauce out of pumpkins, and cider from as 
many ingredients as would purchase foreign wine—‘ but 
then it’s domestic,” he would say, and his patriotism was 
admirable, if the speculation proved a failure. My uncle 
Elder’s bargains, always were made on the principle— 
‘tits a good one, if you lose by it.’’ But my uncle is a 
good man—he loves his family, and is careful that their 
morals should not be corrupted by evil intercourse on the 
Sabbath. The revolution of each week sees them march- 
ing down the long aisle, with all the precision of military 
drill—their rank and file unbroken, till they are snugly 
seated in front of the minister. 

My aunt is-a pattern of a woman. Her housewifery 
is the neighborhood gossip.” She is a bustling, active, 
rotund, rolling little body, who has a place for everything 
and manages to keep everything in its place. Time has 
been friendly to her, and but a few grey hairs has he 
sprinkled among her raven locks; and you would take her 
for a marrying widow, were you to see her quick eye 
flashing from under the neat quile of her cap. v9 

Barnabas Blueskin Buckeye, the oldest son, called for 
his maternal grandsire, is ‘a guant personage, unlike his 
mother, and rather out-heroding in toppling grandeur, his 
father. He is six feet three, with nerves of iron and no 
exuberance of flesh. His arm with a huge hammer of 
a fist, is like a sledge. But Barnabas is as peaceable as 
a ‘sucking dove.’* Nature which has been prodigal to- 
wards him, of muscular strength, seems to have: with- 
drawn from his mind all intellectual power. The rays of 
knowledge fall upon his obtuse -sensibilities, as sunlight 
on a matured gourd, glancing therefrom without imparting 
He is the farmer—and in the business of 
the plantation, he is skillful and thoroughgoing. His move- 
ments are as regular as the motion of a pendulum—and 
the seasons do not.come and go with more strict punctu- 
ality. He admits of no innovation in hiseccupation. He 
thinks there can be no improvement in sowing and reap- 
ing, and the managenient of a farm. He and my uncié 
Elder have frequent disputes, and these are the only times 
when Blueskin attempts a hurangue, and the discursions 
end in the firm conviction that each is right and the other 
wrong. They make a complete circle, arriving at last at 
the starting place, if indeed they have ever left it. Bar- 
nabas Blueskin is as good an utensil as ever wag on a 
farm, and his father as bad—for farming purposes. 

Samuel Sylvester Buckeye is the second son. In size 
and appearance, he is the reverse of his senior brother. © 
He is about five feet, four in height, and in girth measures 
about the same. Samuel was apprenticed to a merchant, 
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and through the-skill he manifested in selling tape, and 
disposing of calicoes, and the strict attention he paid to 
business, he was taken into partnership, and now with 
the worthy Dutchman he may exclaim—‘‘I sits at mine) 
ease, in mine own house; and eatsand drinks and shleeps 
just veneber I pleasc.”,—Samuel is well to do in the world 
—but he is over tenacious of his own. He has deeply 
impressed on his mind that “Gripe is a good dog, and 
Holdfast a better,” and he clings steadily to both. 
Samuel has sometimes exsayed to think of the assembly— 
but he recurs to his fips, and the powerful chance of whis- 
key that will be wasted in canvassing. He gives it up 
as a losing game, and bends his mind down with renew- 
ed vigor to his mercantile labors. He used to dream 
sometimes of matrimony, but was afraid of the expense 
of a wife,-and has long since contented himself with his: 
bachelorism. I have often thought, that his romantic 
name was misplaced—but who knows what cousin Sammy 
may do yet? . : 

Eleazer Elwood Buckeye is the third son. He is the 
Parson. Something like Barnabas in person, he is greatly 
superior to him in mind. Indeed Eleazer is “quite a 
good old cornfield preacher. He is a great stickler for 
the forms of his sect, and devotes to eternal predition, all 
who do not walk according tothem. But of all denom- 
jnations, the Catholics come especially within the range 
of his anathemas. His zeal is. mistaken for excessive 
piety, and his. violence ‘for eloquence. Eleazer is the 
father of the flock which boasts of his own parents among 
its numbers. He annually makes large additions to his 
enclosure, and many revolutions of the seasons may not 
oceur before he throws around his whole neighborhood, 
the bulwark of salvation. 

Josepha Josanna Buckeye is the eldest daughter; she 
igsmow twenty six, and bids fiir to remain in virgin state- 
liness twenty six years longer. She is rather a blue— 
that is, has a little learning and a.great deal of pedantry. 
She is above the common height, and so in her voice. 


‘next of the growing up family. I have already described 


|I ‘become the happy man, I hope I may, you shall be’ 


her as I could—but she ‘‘beggars all description.” She 
is truly the flower of the flock. I love her, and I believe 
am not likely to die of a ‘‘rejected address,” if the favor 
of my aunt, wy mother and cousin John,can be won. If 


early apprised of the fact, most courteous reader. 
There are lots of younger children—-seventeen_ in all. 
John Rogers’, who'was not burned at Smithfield, is next 
to Sally, and they go on progressively to Daniel Webster 
Buckeye, who received his appellation when the great 
statesman made his western: visit. -My uncle and’aunt 
have a strange predeliction for euphonioas names.—] re- 
ally fear to marry into such a family—yet ‘‘call me not 
coward,” . 
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|grounds, however, ,to indulge the belief that these will 





When she speaks, it is in D, alto, and :like her brother 
Eleazer, it has a most delightful nasal twang. She is a) 
reat’ novel-reader—doats on the Children of the Abbey, | 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Three Spaniards, and the Scottish | 
Chiefs—but thinks there has been a sad falling off in| 
Scott, ef id omne genus, ‘who are so trashy.’ She has| 
expressed her determination to revive the old school of | 
novels; and who doubts that cousin Josepha can succeed! 
John Greenleaf Buckeye, my most esteemed cousin, is | 


the fifth scion of my uncle Elder’s stock. He is altogeth- |). 


er the most remarkable of the brood. From his infancy | 


he hds exhibited every mark of genius—irascibility, bodi- | 


ly debility, and mental energy.—There is another won- | 


derful trait in this cousin’s composition. He is handsome 
—and lias some notions of gentility. Like his namesake 
Whittier, he is devoted to the muses, and is no bad poet 
either. In this age of coincidences, it would not be in or- | 
der to omit mentioning the singularity of two persans| 
bearing the same names, possessed of the saine true vein 
—so unattainable, if not the gift of natures John Green- 
leaf’s father perceiving the aptness which he. exhibited at 
a very early age, bound him to a printer, thinking no} 





doubt that he would cut a conspicuous fiyure in the world| unscathed, and has been sustained by both parties. He is 
of letters, and that by handling them when very young, |doubtless one of the most pleasing, popular and useful 
he might imbibe something of their power—and if he had | tecturers of the country. Of Dr. A. G, Smith, as a sur- 


the genius of which his early promise gave earnest, he 
might carve out a new mode.of making books. Nor was 
he widely mistaken. John Greenleaf’s mind never-slum- 
bered, Itfatted on what it fed on. Before he was twen- 
ty, he imagined and constructed a self-moving machine 
which would pick up type the fastest, and arrange them in 
order. ‘The expectations of himself and friends were 


raised to the highest pitch. John was sure of eternal |'nent, and in,England, he returned, enriched. with the 
' 


fame, and his father of his most elevated aim, a patent- 
right in’ the family: But alas, John could not teach his 
bundle of sticks to read. All he could do was to teach 
his autoniation to make pi—the worst ‘faculty of which 
a compositor can be possessed. John’s apprenticeship 
was not lost on him. He did apply his mind to letters. 
He ig by no means a despicable scholar. And were it not 
for his unevenness of temper, be would be a very clever, 
good-natured amiable fellow.. He is quite a poet, and I 
shall apply to him for my epithalamium and epitaph— 
provided, however, I. can make him forswear the cun- 
ning of his wit; in which his devilish dispdsition too fre- 
quently indulges. As I am anxious to propitiate my 
cousin, I shall not pretend to.enumerate the discrepancies 
which the eager investigation of the illnatured gossip 
might descry in his character; I shall, therefore close this 
‘short sketch of the pride of the Buckeyes, by offering him 
a polite invitation to the rough office of his cousin Hazle- 
wood,@whenevér he visits the city, assuring him it will 
give me great pleasure to shew him the ‘lions’ of the 
place. ' 

Gregory Grayson is the next. He is in his: brother 
Sylvester’s store, dealing out coffee by the pound and rib- 
bands by the yard. We seems to-be a favorite among the 
village lasses. But as he has so good an example before 
him, he may walk in the shoes of his esteemed brother, 
Samuel Sylvester Buckeye. ; 

My little darling cousin Sarah Susannah Buckeye is the 


|| The faculty is composed of gentlemen well known in 


The Trustees of the ‘Medical College of Ohio” have 
the gratification of announcing, that, after having.under- 
| gone some change, this School is now organized, and pre- 
'sents the most flattering prospects of usefulness and suc- 
cess. 

‘ The new Board entered on their duties with a determi- 
| nation to perform them, in a manner that, according to 
\their judgments, would produce the’ greatest amount of 
\public good. In one or two points they have been some- 
|what disappointed in not being able to realize all their 
wishes; they have had much to contend with, and have 
|met with many of those obstacles which always present 
|themselves when there exists a collision between conflict- | 
‘ing. interests. Many of these embarrassments seem to 
be peculiar to the Medical College of Ohio, but a detail 
of them would be as odious as irksome. There are just 


‘now cease. An organization has beén effected, which 
| promises .to be permanént; it is ene, also, for which the 
board are-ready td account, at the bar of public opinion. 
: 4 ‘ ; 
ithe West; and some of them enjoy a reputation still more 
;extensive. ‘The chairs are filled as follows:— 


Theory and Practice, Dr. Esere, 
Anatomy, . © Coss, 
Surgery, ; “ Sirs, 
Maleria Medica, *’ Cross, 
Obstetrics, and Disease of Women and 

Children, ‘© Moorenean, | 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, «© Locke, 
Adjunct Professor of Anatomy, - ‘© SHOTWELL. 





The name of Eberle stands in the front rank of medi- 
cal writers; and no American ,author is more advan- 
\tageously or more extensively known in Europe. Dr. 
|Cobb has, for several years, filled his present situation 
|with universal approbation. In the whole series of cri- 
/mination and recrimination, which has distinguished the 
past history of the Medical College, his name remains 


geon and accomplished operator, there is but one opinion 
in the West. He enjoys an equal reputation with Dr. 
| Dudley of Transylvania, and it is but justice to genius to 
say, that such a teacher would be an acquisition’to any 
‘school in the Union. His ardent devotion to his profes- 
sion prompted him, some time since, to visit Europe; and 
_after spending between two and three years on the Conti- 


‘fruits of much observation and research. Dr. J. C. Cross 
|is well known for his enthusiastic and zealous application 
‘to Medical Science. He has received marked distinction 
|for many communications to the Medical Journals of the 
East; and he was recommended to thie school by the high- 
est authorities, as belonging to the first order of profes- 
sional talent. Like his colleague, Dr. Smith, he visited 
| France; and has just returned, after devoting much atten- 
tion to the great objects of his visit. Dr. Moorehead-is 
a scholar, and one of the best educated physicians in the 
| United States; a very extensive practice for many years 
past, has given him peculiar qualifications for the chair 
|ne fills. Dr. John Lock richly merits the reputation he 
enjoys, of being one of the most learned teachers in the 
| West: He was a disciple of Professor Silliman of New 
Haven, and some years ago he delivered a course of Che- 





'mical Lectures in Boston. He hassince done the same| 
in Lexington and Cincinnati. General science has not a 
|| more ardent follower; and no individual possesses greater 
powers of imparting knowledge. He is peculiarly distin- 
guished as a successful experimenter. Dr. Shotwell, who 
has been selected by the faculty as adjunct to the chair of 
Anatomy, is a rising member of the profession; he is a 
graduate of Transylvania, and was sometime a, disciple 
and partnerof Dr. Drake. He isa physicianof extensive 


practice and of great promise. 
The foregoing hasty sketch of the Faculty of the ‘‘Me- 
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dical College of Ohio” is considered, by the board, a duty 


= = ee a ees 
to the public, The Institution being a public concern 
every citizen is entitled to be acquainted with the influ. 
ences which dictated the selection of professors. If error 
has been committed, jt is of judgment, not of feeling. 
The great object has’ been to discard every consideration 
of a private nature. The advancement. of science, and 
usefulness, as connected with the Institution over which 
they have been called to preside, has béen their only aim, 
The Trustees confidently antitipate the most successfy] 
results, and are perfectly willing to abide by public de- 
cision. It is:‘thought unnecessary to enter into a detail of 
the advantages of the location of Cincinnati, with refer- 
ence to a Medical School. Its weaith and population; jts 
character as the great resort of strangers; the benefits to 
be derived from the Commercial Hospital and Lunatic 
Asylum, are too well known, and tov obvious, to need ex. 
planation. It would be equally unnecessary to advert to 
the excellent state of the building, and its various depart. 
ments; the library, apparatus, and anatomical prepara. 
tions, upon which so much has been expended, and which 
have been collected with so much care. The trustees, 
however, cannot close this notice, ‘without stating one 
fact, which, in their humble jucgments, merits the con- 
sideration of the public; the existing faculty of the Medj- 
cal College of Ohio stand high jin the good opimon and 
confidence of the population of this. city; their appoint- 
ment is sustained by the great mass of the intelligence 
of its citizens, and everything connécted with the school 
presents the prospect of great success and permanency, 
By order of the Board. ‘ 
Catvin Fiercner, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, July 20, 1835. 
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MERIDIES ATTICA:.—No. IV. 

Scene.—The Attic. Crabbe and Steele, engaged in earnest 
conversation—before them a half dozen magazines and reviews, 
and a score of manuscripts—violent gestures, with one of which 
Steele demolishes the fabric of manuscripts, gives them a kick, 
and then, enter Quotem. 


Qvorem. Good morning—‘Hope I don’t intrude.’ 

Crasee. Friend.Quotem—yonr intrusion into our sanctum, 
is like the intrusion of a-good dinner into a dyspeptic’s stomach 
——the article is good in itself, but the quarters are not in a pro- 
per state for its comfortable accomodation. 

Quorem. I know nothing of the lazy man’s disease. 
don’t you wish you could say as much. . 

Sreece: I can say more—I know all about it. It is'a dis: 
ease, which we who are blessed with the poetic temperament, 
are always liable to. 

Quorem. Well, what sort of a disease is it. 

Sreeve. Just fancy your stomack a saw-mill, (no difficult 
matter, I presume,) and then fancy it filled, with flat-irons and 
spikes—and you know all I can inform you of a dyspeptic’s 
stomach, in which there isa great deal to-do, with but little head- 
way. Fof instance, | ate a hard-boiled egg yesterday, and the 
ghost of a young chicken has been flying about my stomach 
ever since—like the shade of an unburied body on the Styx. 

Quotem. Speaking of the Styx reminds me of other clas- 
sical affairs. ‘When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war” You editors beat the doctors with your combative 
bumps. 

Cranse. Yes—but we shed no blood,-and they do, with 
lancets! ; 

Quvorem. I see the editor of the Post, thinks the affray too 
much like a down-town, fight—not genteel enough—or he 
would like to unhorse some of you champions. 

Steere. If I hada priming more gentility in my composi- 
tion, I’d fling a lash around the-victim at the ‘Post,’ just to be- 
hold the grace with which he would break a lance against the 
‘Shield, which I would hold up before him. 

Qvorem. But to think that the Western Monthly should 
premeditate murder! . 

Crasse. I never suspected it of anything but suicide. 

Sreece. When the Magazine exploded, it eertainly present- 
ed the most interesting exhibition of fire-works witnessed this 
month in Cincinnati. It beat the squib and crackers of the 
patriotic boys on the ‘fourth; even as a streak of lightning 
beats the streak of a lightning-bug! 

Crasse. Thunder and mars! Blood and thunder! it ex- 
ceeded all the ‘blood an ouns’ of all the bull-frogs which ever 
were congregated on the borders of Lake Geneva! Quotem, 
thou who art superior to Dr. Pangloss A. S. 8. himself; can’t 
you think of a quotation, wherewith to demolish the Maga- 
zine? , 

Quorem.: There isa sentence in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘Fair Penitent’—if I could only think of it. 

Streetz. No quotations. I’ll-shoot an impromptre at the 
Mastodon. : 


Steele, 
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Crane. 
STEgLE. 


Its hide will be impenetrable, save to silver balls. 
Hark, while I pélt it with a paper one. 


The Jadge.took his pistol, and his courage he stocked, 
While visions of blood reeling round him thick flocked ; 
And he gazed on the horror until he was shocked, 
' And his heart went pit-a-pat! 

One eye on the enemy malignant he cocked, 
As his spirit with tremors unwonted was rocked,— 
Away Dla zed the load, and the Mirror was knocked 

Into the merest cocked hat! 

And thus ended the combat— 

And, now, what think ye of that? : 


Crasse. The fable of the fly and the ox was eat good use. 
of by the judge, wasn’t it? 

Quorem. How was it applied? 

‘Sreerg. Like a plaster of cantharides: . 

Craspe. Nay—he said he was the ox, and our worthy 
brother Perkins was a fly upon his horn. 

Sreete.- Horn! and does the judge think he has a horn? if 
he wears any it must be a small horn,—-for his broad horns 
sunk long ago. He should know better. He was right in 
numbering himself among the eattle kind—-but he should 
have been aware, that calves, however lusty they may be,, do 
not wear horns. 

Crasse. T'wo-years ago he said that Perkins was a friend 
of his, “to whose kindhess he had heretofore been greatly in- 
debted, and in whose fine genius and extensive attainments he 
reposed unlimited confidence; and now he calls.him “the 
least of the concern.” 

Quorem. He is either vastly consistent, or he must have a 
tremendous idea of the genius of Perkins’ associates. 

Crasze. I suspect your latter supposition true. 

Steere. The true cause of the Magazine explosion is to be 
found in that very common infirmity of great-men, known by 
the name of jealousy. 

Quorem. It was jealousy, was it! 

Sreete. Yes—he hated to see the Mirror placed so immea- 
surable in front of the Magazine, by the most competent 
judges, eastand west. He did not like the verdict, for instance, 
of the Boston Pearl—-a brilliant gem, by the way, in the coro- 
nal of American literature—which decided that the Cincinnati 
Mirror was the best periodical west of the river Hudson. 

Crass. Other papers have spoke of.the Mirror in stronger 
terms of commendation than that. 

Sreete. Yes—but they should be nameless. 

Quorem. Did you ever read Harpe’s Head. 

Sreete. No—I suspect that isa labor which has laden 


. been performed save by its proof-reader. 


Quorem. Did you ever hear of it eastward? 

Srzete. No—it was buried in the west before it got old 
enough to emigrate, and there was not spirit enough in it to 
make out a resurrection. 

Crazsse. I wonder when the second volume of the Sketches 
of Western History will be forthcoming. 

Sreete. When a good publisher becomes insane. 
volume broke down a bookseller’s shelves. 

Quotem. Well—how were the Tales of the Border. 

Steere, Tales bordering on the ridiculous, with a couple 
of exceptions. 

Crasse. Their author is an anxious parent. He presents 
his bantlings on every opportunity to the public’s indifference. 
Some of the scenes were conceived in the Port Folio--brought 
forth in the Western Souvenir—dressed up in the Monthly—im- 
pressed into the bookbinder’s service—and finally capitally ex- 
ecuted in New-York, Boston, Ciricinnati and elsewhere. 

Sreete. A condign, but melancholy, end of a graceless 
pack. 

Quotem. Did you ever read the ‘Soldier’s Bride ?” 

Srezxe. Itis clear you never did, or you would not recall. 
unpleasant associations to the minds of your friends. 
never mention the hook in my. presence. 
chute of the river Cocytus some time since. 

Crasse. Speaking of chutes puts me in mind ‘of that splen- 
did monument of western genius, called ‘Letters from the 
West,’ republished in London, and written by the ‘Hon. 
Judge Hall!’ 

Quorem. What does the word honorable stand for. 

Steere. I can’t tell. 

Crasse. Let me finish my tale if you please. The author 
of ‘Letters fromthe West,’ which book has been forgotten, 


The first 


Please 
It has taken the 


» while the ‘Ten Year’s residence’ remains popular,—the Hon. 


Judge Hall, the author, in’ that neglected work, bothers his 
head about that word shoot! as he calls it. He has a note in 
which he says, it is a. provincialism of the boatmen, as the 
word was to be found in no vocabulary. A critic laughed at 
the Judge’s want of knowledge, and informed him, that the 
word chute was French, and meant the cut off in a river, 
which boatmen refer to when they speak of taking the shoot! 


Quorem. I suspect the Hon. Judge was sorry he ever per- 
‘petrated that note. 
STEELE. 


I think it is quite likely that he was.—Gentlemen, 
I move we drop disagreéable ah and have recourse to 
others. 





|| run the risk of carriage. 


Quorem. You don’t call ‘the distinguished author of vanes 
“Head, a subject, do you. 

Steere. He is not—but histeputation.i is, and dissected oan 
proved one of the most arrogant things which has inflated a 
human body, during the present century. If the spirit should 
prove itself a Pythagorean, I will scotch it, as sure as fate, by 
reviewing its bad deeds done while in a certain unfavored 
body. 





NonsENSE. —Saciaty is very much eae by sundry grave 
personages, because it tolerates so much nonsense in its mem- 
bers. Now, no one who mingles with the world, will deny 
that there is a great deal more ‘unimportant conversation made 
use of than is desirable. The unmarried portions of sdciety, 
it is thought, are particularly obnoxious to the charge of ‘ wast- 
ing time with discourses thatwisdom repudiates. Those who 
utter such complaints are great sticklers for homilies, old saws 
and wise maxims, and would have no colloquies save those 
which have a benefical influence over heart and mind. They 
would chain public attention down to practical, sensible, tan- 
gible subjects, and would forever banish senseless fiction and 
prattling badinage, 

There is, we think, a great mistake very generally made in 
regard’ to conversations. The merits of a talk are generally 
estimated by the subject. A discourse upon any of the prac- 
tical duties‘of life may be dry and replete with erronegus 
views, while an easy chat ona frivolous subject may awaken 
good feelings and develop thoughts of very great value. We 
have listened to nonsensical sermons until our feelings were 
anything but amiable; and we have marked the play of wit, 
the pungent sarcasm, and the frolics of thought, on trifling 
subjects, until we have known the triumph of some of the best 
feelings of oOurnature. The truth is, the merit of social collo- 
quy does not depend on the kind of subjects introduced, but 
mainly on the quality of the thought which is produced. A 
well-disciplined mind will throw out valuable’ suggestions, 
while it is engaged on’ subjects absolutely frivolous. A non- 
sensical mind makes nonsense whether it occupies itself with, 
grawe or gay affairs. Wherever nonsense, and nothing but 
honsense is spoken, it is true that nothing better can be-pro- 
duced, because such minds do not possess the capabilities of 
superior efforts. 

For our parts We are in the habit of regarding light talk, 
particularly after severe mental application, as most whole- 
some. It is agreeable relaxation; and he who indulges in it 
with a proper motive, will not go untewarded. 
conversations we expect sufficient wit to redeem them from 
contempt; if this be wanting, we have but little to say in favor 
of such efforts. It should always be recollected, when we 
are making, strictures on the tone of ‘society, that conversation 
proves its worth, .altogether from the mind which produces it, 
and not from the subject which is discussed. 





To Susscrisers.—We are indebted to,many of our subscri- 
bers for the punctuality with which they pay their subscriptions. 
There are others.again, who have never caused us to thank 
them from the bottom of our souls, by tranémitting the small 
amount which we charge for our paper. From all who are in 
arrears, we respectfully solicit an early attention to our wants, 
We wish to make some improvements 1n our.next volume; but 
to enable us to do this, it will be necessary that our subscribers 
furnish us with the means. There are many who owe us for 
two years, and others for a lunger time, to all of whom we 
would urgently enjoin the Propriety of a speedy settlement 
with us, 

Gentlemen send us three or five dollar notes, and we will 
This is to your advantage, for if we 
are forced to employ collectors, we must charge the highest 
sum mentioned in our prospectus. We hope our subscribers 
will attend to this notice. 

It is sometimes the case, that subscribers discontinue their 
papers before they have settled their accounts. We stated in 
our prospectus that we would exercise our option with subscri- 
bers,—continue or discontinue their papers as we pleased— 


not think that an honest man, who has ever considered the act, 
will order his paper discontinued so long as he is in debt to us. 





Purenotocy.—Where have all our phrenologists gone? We 
have not had the pleasure of hearifg one for along time. Six 
months ago, phrenology was on every one’s tongue, now, it 
causes an accent. Has phrenology been determined untrue, or 
does its importance cease to be regarded? This growing in- 
difference is by no means confined to our city; but even in 
New-England, where the first altar was erected, and where 
devotees are most numerous, the science fails to awaken the 
enthusiasm with which its revelations were a short time ago 





trumped forth. We know that phrenology with us, is scarcely 
mentioned; and, notwithstanding sundry lectures and demon- 
strations, our citizens seem determined to forget its claims. If 
there be a solitary devotee of the science among us, we call 
upon him to exert himself, or its bodily presence and shadow 
will shortly have passed awayfrom the memories of men. 


In these lighter 


unless they forwarded us the amount due us. Besides, wé can- |}. 
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Magriev--On Sunday evening, 28th of June, by the Rev. E- 
L. Hambline, Mr. Henry Batpwin, to Miss Junta ‘Aveusta 
Bowers, youngest daughter of the late Rev. James Bowers, 
formerly of Marblehead, all of Massachusetts. 





Epucation.—A meeting of the friends of Education is to be 
held at the Village of Cheviot, in Greene township, on Satur- 
day, August 9th. _An address will be delivered on the occasion 
at 11 A. M., by Dr. Drake. 





CorREsPponpENTs._-We have received a more extended notice 
than that given in our last, of the literary character of Mrs. He- 
mans. Jt is from the pen of a gentleman of Louisville, of high 
literary attainments, and shall have a place in our next. 

Other correspondents will be noticed next week. 





Transcrirt or News.—The Emperor of Russia has lately is- 
sued a deeree of a novel kind in one respect, for it will probably 
provokeasmile. It forbids the entrance into his dominions of 
any foreigner of the lower order, who shall not have about 
him: at least ten rix dollars in ready money. 

The price of cabin passage from Wheeling to New-Orleane, 
‘distance 1908 miles, $35. Deck passage $8. 

Ata late fire in New-York, it was discovered that a small 
two story house contained thirty Irish families, seven of which 
occupied the garret, in which there was no partition. 


It is disgraceful in any set of men to make a regular business 
of lounging in the shops of the,industrious and enterprising, 
who take a newspaper, and who are thus incommoded beyond 
measure by their company. 

The Montreal’Gazette ‘gives an account of an Tron Chest be- 
ing found, by persons digging a cellar beneath the foundation of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel in that city, containing a sum 
of money in gold, copper and silver, exceeding three hundred 
pounds. 

C. C. Colton, the author of * Lacon., ” left behind him the 
manuscript of a work called * Modern Antiquity, and other 
Poems,” which was published in London the last week in May- 


A gentleman of this city, says the Boston Courter, with whom 
we are well acquainted, purchased some years ago, a township 
of land in the state of Maine, for two cents and a half an acre, 
amounting to about $620. *Some two or three years afterward, 
he sold the township for $17,000. It has since changed pro- 
prietors, once or twice, and in the progress of these changes, 
one of them received $14,000 for lumber taken from it. It has 
been sold within a few weeks, for $180,000! 

There is now a canal communication between Northampton 
and New-Haven. The first boat arrived from Westfield on 
the 4th inst. 

A violent hurricane passed over Canton, Fulton county, Ill., 
on the 18th ult. destroying about twenty houses, and killing 
five individuals. 

The army worm, so called, when full ‘grown, are frequently 
two inches in length, and of a dark brown color, and one of 
them will eat a blade of grass in two mimutes. 

The annual exports of the town of Newark, N. J. are ascer- 
tained to amount to eight millions of dollars, chiefly in the pro- 
ductions of the mechanic arts. The people are about to estab. 
lish lines of packets to the southern states, South America, &c. 


Don Miguel of Portugal, in the habit of a servant, is wander- 
ing through Italy on his way to Holland, in search of aid to re- 
cover his kingdom. 

A New-York paper states that Dr. Webster, of that city, has 
recently cured, by a mode exclusively his own, some of the most 
obstinate cases of deafness that have ever been presented to an 
aurist, in this or any other country. 

It is.estimated that there are a million anda half of sainiase 
in the Sunday schools of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
possessions, which added to one million in this country, make a 
total of two millions and a half in the world. 

‘ Madame Celeste, a celebrated French dancer on the stage, 
has received for her service in this country for the last six months 
the sum of thirty-four thousand dollars! 

A child.died in Lockport, recently, in consequence of pdison 
from eating Vinegar manufactured with sulphuric acid. 

William Wirt says, that from an observation of 40 years, he 
is satisfied that intemperance produces tore vice, poverty and 
crime, than all other ills combined. 


A newspaper thief by the name of Payne, has been convieted 
in Boston, and séntenced to pay a fine and costs amounting in 
the whole to $33. ' 

The number of unmarried females, who have accepted the 
bounty of the English Government, and emigrated to New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, is said to have been 845. 


A letter, dated Nantucket, June, 1835, says—“ The pen 
where the sheep-shearing lately took place, was a mile lo 











and 13,000 sheep were in a short time deprived of their wool. 
It was an interesting sight. ” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





From the July number of the Knickerbocker. 





A VILLAGE GIRL, IN HER GARDEN. 


« How now! 

Even so quickly may one catch the plague? 

Methinks I feel these sweet perfections, 

With an inyincible and subtle stealth 

Tocreep in at mine eyes.’'—Shaks peare. 
Fairest, where all is beautiful and bright! 
With what a grace she glides among the flowers 
That smile around her, bowing at her tquch, 
And sprinkling on her small and careful feet, 
The shining drops of the lastshower. Lo! now;" 
The-choking and unseemly weeds pulled up, 
How like a fairy trips she through the walks, 
Plucking from every generous bush a flower, 
Beaded:and sweet, to: form a rich bouquet, 
Or dress her hair, or deck the mantle-piece. 
Now o’er the modest violet she bends, 
And pink, sweet-blushing; and her fair, small fingers, 
So gently part the leaves, and seize the stem, 
That not a glistening drop is shaken off. 


Now to the bowers and vine-hung lattice-work, 
Her flowers laid softly on the grass, she glides. 
The cankering worm is soon removed, and web 
Of spider, woven in the silent night. 

And then the amorous vines she gently parts, 
Twined round and round each other; and directs 
The shoots luxuriant in the proper course. 
Emerging from the bower, her flowing tresses, 
Dark as the midnight cloud of murky June, 

Are glittering with a thousand diamond drops, 
Shed by the vines upon’ them: her fair cheeks, 
Which have partaken of the generaus shower, 
As fresh and soft as rose-leaves seen through dew. 


Oh, that the city belle could see that sight! 

The ever-graceful form, elastic step, 

And health-confessing cheek; the ruby lip,— 
The lily forehead, where-the rose’s tint 

Is struggling for the mastery,—but o’ercome 

By purest white, through the transparent skin 
Shines, barely visible. How beautiful! 

And ah, how rare! It were a blessed thing, 

If sloth of body did not so o’ercome 

The energies of mind. Behold yon rich 

And noble mansion! °Tis the city’s pride. 

A nerveless arm has just the shutters swung, * 
And fixed the sash; and though the sunis high, 
The languid form.that by the window sits, 
Wooing the morning breeze,—which long hath los 
Its dewy freshness,—with thin, pallid cheek, 
Resting on feverish palm, a moment since 

Press’d the soft bed, in enervating sloth. 


‘Put that and that together,’ saith the clown.. 
Ay, do so; and the contrast ponder well, 
Ye who know not the hue of morning’s sky. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
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Buanine or A Sure at Sea.—The Sir Walter Scott 
sailed from New-Orleans on the 21st May,'with a cargo of 
1,794 bales of cotton, 18 seamen and 3 passengers, one of 
them a lady, Mrs. Hamilton. The Ship was owned in 
Boston, was only 2 years old, and was valued at $22,000. 
Her destination was Liverpool. 

In coming down the Gulf Stream, this vessel encounter- 
ed a heavy gale from the south west. The seas were run- 
ning mountains high. On the morning of the 21st of June, 
about 8 o’clock, in latitude 31° 24’, longitude 75° 43’, 
when under double reefed topsails, and bearing upon the 
wind, opposite, or hearly so, to Charleston, 8. C., a heavy 
peal of thunder breke overthe Ship. It seemed as if the 
heavens had been rent asunder. ‘The Captain and his 
three passengers were in their cabins, The Jddy started 
up in fright, und the Captain jumped on deck in so much 
haste as to be without his shoes. The electric fluid had 
struck the foremast, ran into the forecastle where the sea- 
men were at breakfast, dashed every thing to pieces, sent 
the men sprawling in all directions, and completely raked 
the vessel fore a aft, and between decks and in the hold. 
The suddenness and force of the terribletblow made the 
vessel hang in suspense for a moment on the top of the bil- 
low. Every person was astonished, but no one yet knew 
the extent of the injury. 

‘In a few minutes, the cry of fire! fire! fire!” was rais- 
ed, and the terror of that cry may be imagined!—far at 
sea, surrounded with storms, and at the mercy of the en- 

raged elements, The seamen were almost struck sense- 
leas by the electric shock. This cry awakened ther to a 
new sense of danger.. The passengers almost lost their 


||ting the frailer mortals to their task. 
The thunder-struck men, headed by tle mate, hurried |/ 


‘\jraised, and the sail spread before the wind. 


senses, and the lady, Mrs. H., was the only one whose 
courage.rose up to meet the-danger with promptitude and 
renergy. ‘* "Fhe Jong boat,” “the long boat,” was shout- 
ed. It was now six oreight minutes since the lightning 
had struck, and every part of the cargo, fore and aft, was 
already on fire. The long boat was full of various articles, 


niow ran below, seized a cutlass and.a pistol, came on deck, 
nerved himself for the occasion, ‘ nien”, said he, “ you 
never yet deserted me.in danger—rouse yourselves now. 
I'll shoot the first man that does not at’once do his duty: 
Clear out the long boat—down with the gig—stir, stir, or 
in ten minutes we shall see eternity.” ‘The lady jumped 


tain, and appeared:to be a very spirit of heaven, anima- 


as well @s they could, cleared out the long béat, launched 
the gig, and then swung down the boat in the boiling 
ocean below. ‘ Put the lady in the long boat,’ shouted the 
Captain. The ship was at this moment rolling tremendu- 
ously; the flames bursting forth in all directions—her 
masts tottering to the gale. The lady reached the boat 
in safety. ‘* Thank God,” said the Captain. The disa- 
bled seamen were placed near her—six others put in the 
gig. The Captain and his mate were the last to leave 
the'deck of the burning ship. se 

All were now in the boats. “Cut adrift—cast off,” 
shouted the Captain. They cut adrift from the burning 
ship and pushed out of her wake. ‘All is lost,” said the 
Captain, ** but our lives are yet left us; we have another 
chance to live out the gale.”” The moment the long boat 
and gig left the burning vessel, her masts fell by the board, 
the flames burst forth in greater magnificence than ever, 
the thunder rolled, the lightning still flashed, the sea was 
roaring around, and the two small boats floating over the 
billows before the wind, and entirely at:its mercy. 

At last, in about fifty minutes from the first stroke, one 
long sheet of flame covered the wreck. and the whole gal- 
Jant fabric of the Sir Walter Scott sunk down into the wa- 
ter and was never seen more. ‘It’s all over with the gal- 
lant Sir Waltér Scott,” said the lady. et 

The Captain, crew, and passengers, now sailed for the 
coast, They had but little provisions, every thing had 
been lost, and their prospects were gloomy enough. The 
two boats kept each other’s company all that day and the 
succeeding night. It was:still blowing hard. At the péep 
of dawn next day, the Captain espied a sail to leeward. 
It was immediately determined to send the gig to the ves- 
sel in sight, and endeavor to get aboard if possible. Ac- 
cordingly, a sail was rigged out of an old sack, a mast was 
‘s Mate,” 
said the Captain, “ you must go alone to that vessel, and 
get on board the best way youcan.” ‘‘Ay, ay, sir,” said 
the mate, ; 

Away started the gig on the swelling billows before the 
gale, with the mate at the helm. ‘“* What acheering sight 
it. was,” said the Captain; ‘ she treaded, sir, over the bil- 
lows like the forked lightning itself down the masts of 
of the Sir Walter, now under, now above the waves.” 

In a short time, the gig reached her destination. The 
vessel proved to be the Saladin, Humphries. She backed 
her yards. In another brief space, the long boat appeared; | 
all were taken on board, not forgetting the lady, who, in 
the greatest danger, had cheered and animated the men 
to their task. 

Captain Clarke, his crew and passengers, were landed 
at Norfolk. The Captain himself had lost every thing on 
beard. He had $15,000 in English coin, but it went all 
to the: bottom. When the people of Norfold knew their 
situation, offers were made to raise a subscription, but he 
refused any aid of that kind. He sold his two boats, and 
and with some private aid, paid all his own expenses, and 
those of his men, and when he reached New-York, had 
just $10 in his pocket. This he presented to Mrs. Hamilton. 

Captain Clarke, throughout the whole of these horrid 
scenes, exhibited the highest gallantry and presence of 
mind. Such a man can provide against all ordinary ac- 
cidents, but when the lightning of Heaven itself strikes 
a ship to the bottom, we must submit in silence. 





Cutture or Perrer.—Mr. Reynolds, in his voyage 
round the World, gives the following account of the cul- 
ture of Pepper, at Sumatra: ‘ 

‘‘The Pepper grows on*a vine, or creeping plant, with 
a ligneous stalk. The blossom is small and white, and 
the fruit hangs in bunches or elustures, resembling those 
of the Currant. tree, but larger. Itis from four to five 
months coming to maturity. The berries are at first 
green, and gradually becomes a bright red when ripe, and 
soon fall off if not gathered. 

The natives frequently go through their little farms with 
small baskets, plucking off each bunch as they become 
ripe. When gathered, it is spread on mats to dry. That 








which has been gathered at a proper-age will shrink least; 
while those skilled in the trade, will readily. distinguish 
that which has been plucked preméturely, by rubbing it in 


and could not be got out at the moment... The Captain |/ 


also on deck, with her hair'in disorder, stood by the Cap- |}. 








the hand, when it will impart much dust, and even crum- 
ble to pieces. e ; 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


_ The Pepper vine runs on poles, like our been poles; it 
is planted as our farmers plant’corn, about six feet apart. 
The culture of one thousand plants is occupation sufficient 
for a man and his wife; five hundred plants to a person, 

_ In ordinary seasons the Pepper vine produces two crops 
inthe year. The first isa large one about the month of 
September, when the sun is about crossing the equator 
in his declinatign ‘towards the south; the other in the 
month of: March, whea he is returning towards the north, 
These different crops are generally brought from the inte. 
rior to the sea shore, by rafts of .bamboo or other’ timber 
floated on the current of rapid streams.” — 





Sineuta Fatauity sy Ligurxinc.—Two men were 
killed by lightning in Woolwich, Conn., on the 27th June, 
They had retired to bed in the garret, containing two beds 
the head of each standing against the chimney, together 
with two others; the lightning struck the chimney, and 
killed one man in each bed; the other two escaped unhurt! 
The lightning passed into the chamber below, where an 
old lady was reading her bible, with her hands on the 
leaves, and her fingers spread open, it passed through her 
fingers burning two of them, and the corners of half a do. 
zen leaves of the bible; thence it descended to the lower 
room, where a man was sleeping on an iron-bound chest, 
it stove the chest to pieces, the man receiving no material 
injury. There were 28 people in the house. 





Tue Timper Trave.—We met an old friend yesterday 
returning from New-York, where, as he informed us, he 
had just sold a quantity of Lumber, which he had rafted 
down. In reply to our question as to what kind of timber 
he had taken to market, he said it was “ hand-spike, chis- 
él-handle and corset-stuff!”” We were startled at the idea 
of rafting Corset timber, in thelog, to New York; buta 
brief explanation set us right. You must recollect, said 
our friend, that there are nearly or quite six millions of fe- 
males in the United States; and that they all, white, yel- 
low and black, wear Corsets. Now when you reflect that 
it requires about as much timber to put a Lady * in stays,” 
as it does to set upa flour barrel; can you wonder that 
Corset timber forms an important item in the Lumber- 
man’s account! —Albany Journal. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT CurRED By ALUM,--Pow- 
dered alum applied by the finger to the part affected, very 
seldom fails to cure inflammation of the throat in a few 
days. The efficacy of this remedy, says the author, is as 
marvellous as it is: rapid. 
third.or fourth day, while there is yet an abscess in the 
tonsils, it arrests all symptoms as it were by enchantment; 
the fever abates, the swelling diminishes, the appetite re- 
turns and the convalescence is quickly decided and com- 


‘plete. -Alum had already been in'use for certain disor- 


ders of the throat, in malignant inflammation, for example, 
then in chronic; but as the greater number of practition- 
ers remained fixed in opinion, that it must be dangerous 
in common inflammations, its use was not so extensive as 
it deserved to, be. By showing that this remedy is as 
powerful in simple ‘inflammation, as inflammation of the 
tonsils, M. Valpeau hopes that practitioners will no long- 
er hesitate to make proof of its efficacy, and rescue there- 
by hundreds of human beings from the grave. 





Jewisn Revic.—We have in our possession a ‘ Shekel 
of Israel,’ which is probably one of the most ancient coins 
extant. It is of very pure silver, and appears not to have 
been struck with a die, but to have been cast in a mould— 
Although much worn, the designs upon it are sufficiently 
distinct. On one. side is a Censor with incense burning, 
and_this inscription in Hebrew characters—‘‘ Shekel of 
Israel.” On the reverse is an olive tree, and the inscrip- 
tion—* The Holy Jerusalem.”’ No date indicates its age, 
and it may thence be inférred that at the time of its coin- 
age, the custom of dating money had not been introduced. 
As the Romans were careful, along with the independence 
of the nations they subdued, to merge also the civil ‘insti- 


tutions and distinctive character, it can hardly be suppos- . 


ed that a coinage of their own was permitted to the Jews 
after the conquest of Jerusalem. 

Upon this supposition, which is certainly a probable one, 
this Shekel must be miore than eighteen hundred years 
old. How many vague associations and conjectures clus- 
ter around it! It may have been upon some table of the mo- 
ney changers which our Saviour overthrew at the temple. 
It may have been one of the thirty pieces of silver which 
were tendered to the traitor Judas, as the price of blood. 
We know of it only thus:—It was brought to this country 
many years since, by a clergyman from Holland, and liad 
probably been carried there by some of the Jews who emi- 
grated from Palestine.—Catskill (NV. Y.) Recorder. 





Capt. Miller and his first officer Batide, of the brig A- 
merica, of New-Bedford, have been. arrested at the latter 
place, at the instance of the U.S. Marshall, of Boston.— 
Miller brought two negro children with him from Africa; 
there are strong suspicions of his having kidnapped them. 


Employed the first, second, | 





